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Ww: have already made a concise report of the contents of 

the first volume published by this corps of naturalists, 
(Vol. Ixvi. p. 41.) and we shall now take a glance at the con- 
tinuation of their labours; only premising that the Society ‘does 
not hold itself as responsible for the facts and opinions which 
may be advanced on the various topics of Natural History that 
are discussed.’ 

Outlines of the Mineralogy of the Ochil Hills. By Charles 
Mackenzie, Esq. F.L.S. &c. — The hilly range, which forms 
the subject of this paper, stretches from near Parton Craigs, on 
the right bank of the Tay, through Perthshire, to the vicinity 
of Dunblane in the county of Stirling; describing a course of 
more than fifty miles. Its loftiest summits occur to the west- 
ward, where Bencleugh and Dalmyatt rise upwards of 2000 
feet above the level of the sea. ‘The individual hills which 
compose the groupe are generally long, round-backed, and 
either cultivated or covered with green pasture to the very top; 
which last circumstance is obviously more desirable to the 
proprietor than to the geologist, who is thus frequently pre- 
cluded from ascertaining their structure with any degree of 
precision. With some remarkable exceptions, their acclivities 
are rapid, and face the north; and their declivities, which are 
usually very gentle, are to the south-east: the strata also dip 
to that point, with a direction from north-east to south-west. 
The whole district abounds in valleys and springs. ‘The funda- 
mental rock appears to be a red sand-stohe ; and the other 
composing rocks are here denominated, Amygdaloid, Grey 
Sand-stone, Lime-stone, Slate-clay, Clay-stone, Tuff, Basaltic 
Clink-stone, Green-stone, Clay-stone Porphyry, Felspar Por- 
phyry, and Compact Felspar. In different parts of the 
groupe, these rocks present various. positions, alternations, 
and gradations, which we cannot stay to particularize. In 
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one part of the range, the Basaltic clink-stone occasionally 
exhibits pentagonal columns of more than a hundred feet 
in height, and from five to seven feet in diameter, rising 
abruptly from the low lands on the south bank of the 
Tay. A beautiful brick-red and flesh-coloured compact felspar 
forms the caps of some of the smaller hills. Near Cupar, 
Mr. M. says, ‘it occurs so abundantly, as to be the sole 
material for repairing the roads. It appears to be the newest 
member of the series, and to correspond both in its individual 
characters and in its geognostic relations with the felspar of 
the Pentland Hills, where it was first noticed, forming distinct 
masses, by Professor Jameson, At the summit of Lucklaw, 
this felspar passes into horn-stone. A solitary bed of it is to 
be found in the alternating series of sand-stone, clay-stone, and 
tuff, in Wormit Bay.’ — The veins which traverse the Ochil 
Hills consist of calcareous spar, iron, cobalt, silver, (both these 
last are now very rare,) copper, and lead. Owing to the neglected 
state of the mines, Mr. Mackenzie’s account of the metallic ores 
is very scanty and imperfect. 

A Geological Account of the Southern District of Stirlingshire, 
commonly called the Campsie Hills, with a few Remarks relative to 
the two prevailing Theories as to Geology, and some Examples given 
illustrative of these Remarks. By Lieutenant-Colonel Imrie, 
F.R.S. Edinburgh. — This tract of hills is about twenty-two 
miles in length, and of variable breadth; its central or highest 
points scarcely exceed twelve or fifteen hundred feet above the 
level of the sea; and its general surface exhibits remarkable 
undulations. Each hill has a considerable degree of curvature, 
with the convex side presented to the west. On their eastern 
sides, they rise with an equal acclivity, of from 20 to 30 
degrees: but their summits are slightly rounded. At the 
bases of their precipitate portions, is a long and rapid slope of 
debris, frequently covered with vegetation. The troughs 
between the undulations generally form narrow dales, but some 
of them may be denominated valleys. At the base of the 
highest are the sources of the Carron and the Endrick, the 
former of which discharges itself into the Forth and the latter 
into Loch-Lomond : 


‘ As far as this tfact of country has been dipped into, the geolo- 
gical materials of which it is formed are as follow: a surface of 
vegetable soil, — trap, — sand-stone, —lime-stone, — shale or slate- 
clay, — blue clays of various tints and of various consistencies, — 
bituminous shales, — clay iron-ores, some of which are thinly stra- 
tified, and others are imbedded in the shale in lenticular forms, — 
coal, and clay-marl; all of which materials have been arranged by 
nature in the order in which they are here placed, from the surface- 
soil downwards.’ 
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The trap consists of hornblend, compact felspar, a few scales 
of mica, with some minute particles of iron pyrites, and an 
admixture of ferrugineous particles. It is the prevailing rock 
of the district, and sometimes occurs of a great thickness, 
measuring from seventy to a hundred feet. The abrupt faces 
of the hills generally display a tendency to columnar forms, 
but very irregular in size, sides, and angles : 


‘ Some of these columns appear to be jointed, but these apparent 


joints have no regularity in position or direction; and these appear- 
ances seem only produced by accidental cracks which cross some of 
the columns. The amorphous part of the trap, which sometimes is 
mterposed between the a vent trap and the sand-stone, is of the 
same composition as the upper bed, but their component parts differ 
in their proportional quantities; that is to say, that the under bed 
contains a much greater proportion of iron than the upper does, and 
their quantities of hornblende and felspar also vary. When both of 
those beds are equally exposed to the external air, the under one is 


seen to be much more under the influence of decomposition than the 
upper one.’ 





Of the beds of clay, most are of a dark blue colour, and very 
tenacious. From the water-worn fragments of primitive rocks 
dispersed on these beds, from the scratched and grooved ap- 
pearance of the surface of the trap in places where the super- 
incumbent soil has been carried off, and from the circumstance 
of many of the rock-masses presenting their principal or most 
projecting angle towards the west or north-west, Colonel Imrie 
infers the direction of a powerful current, of which the ac- 
tion, he presumes, produced these effects. — From his familiar 
acquaintance with the volcanic territory of Italy, he deems 
himself warranted to. assert that the trap-formation of the 
Campsie Hills offers no indication of having been under the 
action of subterraneous fire. When he admits that its pris- 
matic forms may result either from aqueous or igneous solution, 
he adopts the sentiments of some of the most enlightened 
geologists: but his attempt to explain the production of basaltic 
columns, by the hackneyed hypothesis of shrinking, strikes us as 
unsatisfactory. On several occasions, we have hinted at the 
more plausible doctrine of rude crystallization ; which, in like 
manner, may be effected either in an aqueous menstruum or 
in consequence of igneous fusion : but to the formal discussion 
of these controverted points we cannot at present diverge, 
without losing + of the object before us, which is rather to 
convey an idea of the contents of this volume, than to defend 


or impugn the tenets of its authors. —— Colonel Imrie appears 
to have explored his range of investigation with a calm and 
dispassionate eye: but we had expected from his pen some 
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account of the aluminous schistus, which, if our information 
be correct, occurs in the neighbourhood of the village of 
Campsie. 

Chemical Analysis of a Species of Magnetic Iron-Ore from 
Greenland. By ‘Thomas Thomson, M.D. F.R.S. L. and E.— 
A hundred grains of this ore yielded 126.5 grains of iron, 4.2 
grains of white oxyd of titanium, and 2.4 grains of silica. It 
hence results that the substance in question is not a mixture of 
black and red oxyds of iron ; — an inference which suggests 
to Dr. Thomson some ingenious views relative to the compo- 
sition of magnetic ore in general. 

Description of a Sword-Fish found in the Frith of Forth in June 
1811. By William Elford Leach, Esq. F.L.S. &c.— The 
specimen to which this communication refers corresponds nearly 
with that which was described by Rondelet, and is accordingly 
designed Xiphias Rondeletii. 

Some Observations on the Genus Squalus of Linné, with Descrip- 
tions and Outline Figures of two British Species. By the Same.— 
In order to aid the extrication of the Sgualinide, Mr. Leach 
divides them into two sections; the first including those that 
are furnished with an oval fin, and the second, those that are 
destitute of such a member. Under the first, he ranks the 
genera Squalus and Galeus; and under the second, Sguatina 
and Acanthias. This proposed arrangement is accompanied 
with some pertinent remarks, and with descriptions of Galeus 
Mustelus and Squalus Selanonus: but we find no allusion to 
the elaborate exposition of this family by Broussonet, inserted, 
we believe, in the 26th volume of the Journal de Physique. 

An Essay on Sponges, with Descriptions of all the Species that 
have been discovered on the Coast of Great Britain. By George 
Montagu, Esq. F.L.S. &c.— Like many other contributions to 
natural science from the same respectable quarter, this essay 
will be found eminently intitled to the notice of the curious : 
since, without presuming to have exhausted a subject so 
obscure and delicate, the author has made many and valuable 
additions to the discoveries of his predecessors. From his list 
of sponges, he excludes the reputed fresh-water sorts, the 
cristatelle of Lamarck, because he conceives them to be of a 
distinct nature, and probably the ova of insects, connected by 
glutinous filaments. Assuming that motion is no essential 
predicate of vitality, he thus proceeds : 


¢ Whether motion has ever been discovered or not in any species 
of sponge, is not I conceive of so much importance as some natu- 
ralists would appear to consider. Those who are solicitous in their 
inquiries after the animals which they have supposed to construct the 
vesicular fabric of sponges, and have expressed their surprise, that wa 
this 
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this age of cultivated science, no one should yet have discovered them, 
must have taken a very limited view of matter possessing vitality, and 
have grounded their hypothesis only upon supposed analogy. Why 
should it be concluded that sponges are only the nidi of insects or 
vermes ; or why should not organic matter, possessing vitality with. 
out action, exist? If these philosophers expect to find polypes, or 
vermes of any kind, to be the inhabitants of sponges, they will be 
deceived. ‘The true character of spongia is that of a living, inactive, 
gelatinous flesh, supported by innumerable cartilaginous or corneous 
fibres or spicule, most commonly ramified or reticulated, and 
furnished more or less with eoetal pores or small mouths, which 
absorb the water, and which is conveyed by an infinity of minute 
channels or capillary tubes throughout every part of the body, and 
is there decomposed, and the oxygen absorbed as its principal 
nourishment, similar to the decomposition of air in the pulmonary 
organs of what are called perfect animals. * 

‘ The food of sponges must be similar to that of plants; fora 
sponge has no more power to digest gross bodies than a fucus or a 
conferva ; and nothing can be more admirably adapted to a gaseous 
aliment than the construction of a sponge. The conformation of a 
sponge better entitles it to the appellation of sea-/ungs, than any 
other marine production ; since the water absorbed by its capillary 
tubes becomes as greatly divided, as air respired by pulmonary 
_ organs, and thus, by such an extensive surface offered to the water, 

decomposition may be effected in the same way as air is decomposed 
in the Gas of terrestrial animals.’ 


For the sake of more commodious arrangement, the essayist 
divides the genus into five sections, or families; viz. the 
Branched, Digitated, Tubular, Compact, and Orbicular. Of the 
thirty-nine articles of his descriptive catalogue, a few are pro- 
posed with diffidence, and the o bro je of others are quoted 
with hesitation. Not more, perhaps, than fifty sorts of sponge, 
domestic and exotic, have been particularized ; and some of 
them in terms too vague or superficial for the purpose of ac 
curate scientific distinctions. A few of the alleged species, 
indeed, seem to hold an intermediate station between Spongia 
and Alcyonium on the one hand, or to blend with the vegetable 
kingdom on the other; the greatest difficulty occurring in 
discriminating them from some of the Byssi and Conferve. 
Their odour, when burned, is perhaps in many cases the only 
criterion of their animal gature: but we cannot, at all times, 
appeal to this as an infallible test, since some plants diffuse 
odours perfectly analogous to those of animals, as the carrion- 
plant, cynoglossum, some of the fungi, &c.; and Spongia liche- 
noides, of Pallas, on the contrary, is said to yield a vegetable 
smell. In the present immature state of zoophytology, then, 





* All this may be true, but is not well expressed. Rev. 
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we would beg leave to recommend Mr. Montagu’s distinctions 
and definitions to the consideration of every student of this in- 
teresting department of Natural History. 

Mineralogical Description of Tinto. By Dr. Macknight. — 
Tinto is an insulated hill in Lanarkshire, which rises about 
2300 feet above the level of the sea, and commands an ex- 
tensive and delightful prospect. Being clothed with pasture 
to the summit, the geologist can scarcely detect its structure 
with any degree of: certainty: but Dr. Macknight presumes, 
on strong collateral evidence, that it is of secondary formation, 
or, in the Janguage of Werner, a flcetz mountain, superin- 
cumbent on grey wacke. Its prevailing rock seems to bea 
greenish-grey conglomerate, having a basis of clay, and con- 
taining rounded fragments, from the size of a grain to that of 
a large. ball, of transition-rocks; with nodules of quartz, mica, 
felspar, splintery horn-stone, and felspar passing into con- 
choidal horn-stone. : 


‘ Over the conglomerate, which crops out at different heights, 
along the base on the south side, masées of clay-stone, green-stone, and 
green-stone passing into clink-stone and porphyry-slate, successively 
appear, till we arrive at the summit of the mountain, which is found 
to consist of compact felspar, and felspar-porphyry, with crystals of 
quartz, mica, felspar, and hornblende. he felspar rocks also con- 
tain thin layers or beds of reddish-coloured quartz.’— 

* The characters and geological relations of Tinto seem to furnish 
an illustration of a very importanf fact ; namely, that there are alter- 
nations between the oldest members of the fleetz rocks, and the newest 

ortions of the transition-series, corresponding to a similar relation, 
which has been observed between the newest primitive and tlie oldest 
transition rocks. We thus learn, that the newest members, for ex- 
ample, of the primitive, do not immediately cease, or at once give 

lace entirely to the transition-rocks ; but that, most frequently, be- 
Bore these are found completely to prevail in the order of succession, 
alternations, as now mentioned, take place. And the remark may be 
generalized respecting the junctions of all the successive classes in the 
system, down to those of the latest periods.’ , 


Short Account of the Rocks which occur in the Neighbourhood of 
Dundee. By the Rev. John Fleming. — The rocks here parti- 
cularized are, porphyry, sand-stone, and green-stone: but the 
irregularities in their relative positions will be best compre- 
hended by the references to a rough sketch which illustrates 
the text. | 

Observations on the Mineralogy of the Neighbourhood of St. Ane 
drew’s, in Fife. By the Same.—'The strata of sand-stone, coal, 
slate-clay, and clay iron-stone, in this district, seldom exhibit 
any regular line of bearing, but are generally distributed in 
basin-ahaped or saddle-shaped undulations. Each bed, too, is 
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subject to great variation in point of depth. When adverting 
to the slate-clay, Mr. Fleming suggests the following important 
practical hint to farmers: 


‘ I think it proper in this place to mention a fact not generally 
known, that slate-clay forms a fertilizing manure to sandy soils, by 
supplying the requisite portion of aluminous earth. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Kirkcaldy, there are several fields of sandy soil which 
rest upon sand-stone. To these fields, slate-clay and bituminous shale 
have been applied as manure, and with success: they were, previous 
to this application, unproductive ; they now yield good crops of 
grain and grass. To the west of St. Andrew’s, there are extensive 
tracts of soil, principally composed of sand. Were the slate-clay, so 
abundant among the rocks in the neighbourhood of the city, spread 
upon these grounds, the most beneficial effects would result from the 
application. The ground would become firmer, the soil more re- 
tentive of moisture, and better able to resist the drought of summer. 
Ignorance and prejudice may prevent some from following the ex- 
ample of the farmers in the neighbourhood of Kirkcaldy ; but I have 
no hesitation in asserting, that its imitation in many places of the 
coal districts of Scotland, where such soils and such rocks abound, 
would greatly contribute to increase the food of man and beast.’ 


Within a short distance of St. Andrew’s, some of the newest 
floetz rocks, as basalt, clink-stone, felspar, &c. occur, resting 
on those of the old red sand-stone, and of the coal-formation. 


‘ The principal rock of this formation is trap-tuff, similar in com- 
position to the rock of the same kind which occurs in Arthur’s Seat. 
It contains globular pieces of quartz and granite, which have been 
water-worn ; — likewise fragments of grey wacke, flcetz sand-stone, 
and lime-stone containing petrifactions of entrochi. Small pieces of 
augite and felspar are likewise contained in it. The inclosed frag- 
ments of the older rocks are sometimes of considerable size, measuring 
two or three feet entire. 

‘ It generally happens, that the og aay of the oldest rocks, 
when observed imbedded in the newer formations, are much rounded 
and water-worn: whereas the fragments of the newer rocks are 
rather angular, and seem to have suffered less from attrition : —a cir- 
cumstance which points out with considerable precision the relative 
antiquity of rocks, and is entitled to a more careful examination than 
has hitherto been bestowed upon it. 

‘ The most curious circumstance which attracted my notice, in 
examining this bed of tuff, was the rock, which is well known in the 
neighbourhood of St. Andrew’s by the name of the Rock and 
Spindle, and from which it is distant about a mile and a half. 

¢ This rock is about forty feet in height. Towards the base, there 
is a spherical concretion of basalt, in the form of five or six-sided 
lengthened pyramids meeting at the apex, giving to the mass a stel- 
late appearance. The mass is likewise divided into concentric layers. 
The basalt contains crystals of augite, with olivine and glassy ——. 
This concretion of basalt is surrounded with the tuff, into which it 
I4 gradually 
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gradually passes; and must have been completely enveloped by it, 
previous to its partial wasting away by the action of the sea and at- 
mosphere. It may be mentioned in this place, that the regular 
basaltic columns at the Ely are a portion of a spherical concretion 
contained in trap-tuff. Here the concretion is only about ten feet in 
diameter : at the Ely it is several hundred feet.’ 


Meteorological Observations on a Greenland Voyage in the Ship 
Resolution, of Whitby, in 1811. By William Scoresby, jun. 

A Meteorological Journal kept during a Greenland Voyage, 1812. 
By the same. —'These valuable journals are principally com- 
possed of tabular registers of the latitude, longitude, thermo- 
meter, barometer, winds, weather, and meteors, and the ap- 
pearance of birds, and other animals. A striking proof is 
annexed of the importance of connected observations of the 
thermometer and barometer, at sea. 

Analyse du Spath perlé, (Chaux carbonatée ferrif ere perlée & 
Haiiy.) By W. Hisinger, Esq. Stockholm.— It appears that a 
hundred parts of this substance yielded, on analysis, lime 
27:97, Magnesia 21,14, oxyd of iron 3,40, oxyd of man- 
ganese 1,50, carbonic acid 44,603; whence M. Hisinger is 
induced to class it among the magnesiferous carbonates of 
lime. 

Outlines of the Mineralogy of the Pentland Hills. By Professor 
Jameson.—The present portion of the learned Professor’s geo- 
logical observations refers to that part of the Pentland range 
which is situated in the county of Edinburgh, or Mid-Lothian, 
comprizing an extent of eight miles. ‘Two of the hills be- 
longing to the groupe are 1700 feet above the level of the 
sea; and most of them are of a rounded form, but a few are 
conical, and some tabular. ‘They consist of floetz and tran- 
sition-rocks, usually covered with alluvial matters. The 
transition-rocks which have been remarked are, Clay-slate, 
Grey-wacke, Green-stone, and Porphyry. The clay-slate is 


y sage grey, or greyish black, occurring in strata which run 


rom §. W. to N.E., and are nearly vertical. Its structure is 
sometimes more or less curved, or waved; the result, as the 
Professor supposes, of crystallization. The grey-wacke is of a 
very small granular texture, and is composed of felspar, quartz, 
and sometimes a little mica. ‘The thickness of its beds varies 
from a few inches to two or three feet. From the intimate 
combination of its ingredients, it appears to be a chemical, and 
not a mechanical deposit. The green stone presents the 
usual characters of that rock, and occurs in beds which occa- 
sionally exceed twelve feet in thickness, and are situated in 
clay-slate. Certain portions of the felspar-porphyry, from their 
connection 
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connection with the clay-slate, are presumed to belong to the 
transition-series. 

The flcetz-rocks, which constitute the predominant ingre- 
dients in this department of the Pentland Hills, are, Coh- 
lomerate, Sand-stone, Clink-stone, Clink-stone-porphyry, 
Amygdaloidal Clink-stone-porphyry, Green-stone, Compact 
felspar, Clay-stone-tuff, and Porphyry. 


‘ The Conglomerate, which is very abundant, is composed of 
roundish, angular, and other shaped portions of quartz, grey-wacke, 
rey-wacke-slate, porphyry, felspar, flinty-slate, common jasper, 
Porestene, and mica, ‘The portions are froin the size of a man’s 
head and upwards to that of a pea, and the larger masses are con- 
nected together by a basis or paste of the smaller pieces, and these 
again are joined together without a basis, just as stones are which 
have been deposited from a state of chemical solution. It varies in 
hardness ; two principal varieties may be distinguished, a hard and 
soft. In the hard variety, the basis and the included portions run 
into each other, and are so crystailine and firmly joined together, that 
it is only by means of violence that we can break off masses. This 
variety generally forms the mass of entire strata; at other times we 
find it intermixed in cotemporaneous portions in the softer variety. 
The softer variety is so loose in its texture, that we can readily break 
it with the hammer, and even extract the imbedded portions with 
the fingers. It occurs, in general, more abundantly than the hard 
variety. 
¢ The very small granular varieties of this rock, which are princi- 
pally composed of felspar and quartz, are very nearly allied to the 
grey weeks of this district ; indeed, in some instances, it is difficult 
to distinguish the one from the other in simple specimens *.’ 


As to the Sand-stone, it is composed of quartz, (its principal 
ingredient,) felspar, a reddish-brown clay, which colours the 
mass, and small silver-white scales of mica. Its texture varies 
from fine to coarse granular. It rests on the conglomerate ; 
with which, also, it seems to alternate in regular strata. Of 
the compact felspar, a remarkable variety is sometimes found, 
¢ in which beautiful globular concretions of light red-coloured 
felspar are imbedded in dark-red felspar, ‘These concretions 
are from one-sixth of an inch to an inch in diameter. 
Other globular concretions occur in the felspar; these are 
composed of concentric lamellar layers of red felspar, and of a 
green-coloured substance, which is probably very minute gra- 
nular hornblende, either pure or intermixed with felspar.’— 
The clay-stone-tuff includes visible and variously shaped frag- 





‘ * If the Grey-wacke of the Pentland is a chemical deposite, the 
same must be the case with the Conglomerate rock described in the 
text.’ 
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ments of clay-stone, clay-stone-porphyry, conchoidal horn- 
stone, porphyritic horn-stone, compact felspar, and red flint. 

It appears that the rolled alluvial masses, with gravel, sand, 
and clay, have been mostly detached from the neighbouring 
rocks: but, among these, are sometimes observed large masses 
of a primitive grey-wacke, which does not exist in situ nearer 
than the vicinity of Dunkeld, in Perthshire. 

Of the diligence and accuracy with which Mr. Jameson pro- 
secutes his geological researches, the paper before us affords a 
most favourable testimony; and we cannot refrain from re- 
marking that, in the progress of his inquiries, he has beerled 
to ascribe greater importance than heretofore to the chemical 
agency of nature. ‘his propensity is still more decidedly 
evinced in the next communication, intitled, 

On Conglomerated or Brecciated Rocks. By the Same. — As- 
suming as a test of the chemical deposition of certain reputed 
breccias, that their fragnients graduate into the base in which 
they are immersed, the author ingeniously endeavours to shew 
that, in the conglomerates of gneiss, of mica-slate, and of 
granite,—in the conglomerated rock which accompanies pri- 
mitive porphyry,—and in the verde antique, or brecciated pri- 
mitive lime-stone,—the imbedded portions are only apparent 
fragments, being intimately mixed with their basis, at their 
junction with it; and that the fragments present the same 
want of definition in grey-wacke, transition lime-stone, sand- 
stone-conglomerate, sand-stone, and trap-tuff. 

On Porphyry. By the Same.— Besides the five kinds of 
porphyry indicated by Werner, and which all belong to the 
primitive series of rocks, Mr. Jameson here points out others, 
pertaining both to the transition and the floctz formations, having 
either a clay-stone or felspar basis, and including crystals of 
felspar, with sometimes grains and crystals of quartz, scales 
of mica, and crystals of hornblend. Floetz pitch-stone-por- 
phyry occurs in the island of Arran. 

Mineralogical Observations and Speculations. By the Same.— 
The topics discussed, or rather slightly touched, in this short 
essay, are, Stratification, Veins, and Coal; and, in the consi- 
deration of each, we find a much greater latitude of reasoning, 
or of conjecture, than the complexion of the Professor’s geo- 
logical creed would naturally have induced us to anticipate. 
The metallic nature of the nucleus of our globe has long been 
regarded as a probable inference, deducible from the physical 
doctrine of gravitation: but Mr. Jameson boldly asserts it as a 
matter of fact. Nay, he even hints at the intense degrees of 
beat which may have occasioned fusions somewhat resembling 
those that have been caused by volcanoes. Still more are we 
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astonished to find that he betrays a partiality to the notion that 
the earth itself is a polyédron, of which the strata are the 
folia. Here is crystallography with a vengeance! Whena 
similar sentiment was hazarded by some of the French philo- 
sophers, it was observed that the crystallization of masses of 
heterogeneous matter was not a tenet recognized in the labo- 
ratory: but, at the same time, we may be permitted to remark 
that the fiat of the Almighty may as easily impress a polyédral 
form on a planet, as it may call the smallest particle of matter into 
existence. At all events, the rapid and contemporaneous 
production of many strata and veins, which were formerly sup- 
posed to have been slowly deposited at separate and very dis- 
tant intervals of time, is an idea which seems to rest on better 
evidence than mere conjecture; and the leading facts and ape 
pearances, which may be quoted in support of it, are distinctly 
stated in the present paper. 

The vegetable arigin of coal, though ably combated by Gen- 
sanne, Genneté, de Bournon, Patrin, &c., has of late been 
somewhat tamely admitted by most of our eminent chemists 
and mineralogists. For the following reasons, Mr. Jameson 
believes that glance-coal and black-coal are chemical deposits, 
but that brown-coal is formed of vegetable remains : 


¢ 7. Glance-coal occurs in primitive country, in gneiss, mica-slate, 
and clay-slate, and is so associated with these rocks, as to be of co- 
temporaneous formation with them. 

¢ 2. Glance-coal occurs also in transition rocks, where it is some- 
times associated with vegetable remains, but these are few in number, 
and of but rare occurrence, and evidently bear the same relation to 
the coal which the petrifactions of shells and corals, in the transition 
lime-stone, bear to the lime-stone in which they are contained. 

¢ 3, Glance-coal occurs also in fletz rocks, and is accompanied 
with more vegetable remains than in transition country, just as the 
shells in flcetz lime-stone are more numerous than in transition lime- 
stone. 

, © 4. Black-coal occurs only in fletz country, and there it is fre- 
quently associated with vegetable remains; but these do not bear a 

reater proportion to the coal than the shells, &c. in fleetz lime-stone 
one to the lime-stone. 

‘ 5. Black-coal occurs in veins, and th: se are of cotemporaneous 
formation with the basaltic or sand-stone rocks in which they are 
contained ; a fact which proves, that, in this instance at least, coal 
is an original formation unconnected with vegetable remains. 

¢ 6. Black-coal occurs in concentric lamellar concretions, a cha- 
racter which points out its crystalline nature. 

‘ 7, Some varieties of black-coal appear to have a determinate 
form, thus indicating their deposition from a state of solution. 

‘ §. The vegetable origin of brown-coal is shewn by its whole mags 
being either entirely composed of vegetable remains, or by those re- 
mains occuring in it in a preponderating quantity.’ 

Observations 
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Observations on the Natural History of the Colymbus Immer, 
By Dr. Arthur Edmondston. — It appears from Dr. Edmond- 
ston’s statements, that this bird has the power of flight, that it 
is an excellent diver, and that, though a regular migrant from . 
Zetland, a straggling pair or two of the species odcouallll 
breed in that country. 

Contributions to the British Fauna. By the Rev. John Flem- 
ing, F.R.S. E. — The articles mentioned and briefly discussed 
by Mr. Fleming are, Sorex fodiens, Pleuronecte punctatus, Lepas 
fascicularis, Hirudo verrucosa, Echinus miliaris, Lucernaria fasci- 
cularis, Caryophyllia cyathus, Pungia turbinata, and Flustra Ellisii, ( 
most of which were known to be indigenous to our seas, | 
though of rare occurrence ; and the last mentioned is a non- 
descript. 

Description and Analysis of a new Species of Lead-Ore from 
India. By Thomas Thomson, M.D. &c.— The ore, which 
forms the subject of this excellent analytical paper, was brought 
from Madras, where it is sold in the shops for medicinal 
purposes. It is of a blackish blue colour, with green stains | 
interspersed; its fresh fracture exhibits the aspect of steel- 
grained galena; and its specific gravity seems to vary from 4.9 | 
to 6.590. The analysis instituted by Dr. Thomson gave Lead 
50.059, Copper 32.500, Iron 1.370, and Sulphur 11.228. If 
the loss (4.743) were sulphur, as the Doctor presumes it was, 
this ore may be regarded as a combination of the sulphurets of 
lead, copper, and iron. | 

Notice concerning the Structure of the Cells in the Combs of Bees 
and Wasps. By Dr. Barclay. — The peculiarity of structure, 
to which Dr. Barclay alludes, is the double nature of all the 
partitions between the different cells; so that, when the agglu- , 
tinating matter of these double partitions is destroyed, each cell | 
may be entirely separated from the rest. 

It would be superfluous either to enlarge on the importance 
of most of the articles which we have just specified, or to 
express 2 moment’s hesitation with regard to the usefulness of 
a Society which continues to afford such unequivocal testi- 


monies of talents, activity, and perseverance. Mui 
ur. 








Art. II. M. Von Langsdorff’s Voyages and Travels in Various 
Parts of the World, during the Years 1803, 1804, 1805, 1806, 
and 1807. Part II. 


[ Article concluded from the Review for March last.] 


Ww HEN the Russian ship Nadeshda arrived at Kamtschatka, 
after the unpropitious issue of the embassy to Japan, 


M. Von Resanoff, the ex-ambassador, went on shore with the 
14 intention 
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intention of returning over-land to Saint Petersburgh: but he 
changed his plan on receiving authority to visit the Russian 
settlements on the Aleutian islands and the north-west coast 
of America, in quality of inspector and superintendant to 
the Russian American Trading Company. He invited M. Von 
Langsdorff to attend him on this circuit as physician, 
which invitation the author accepted; and the volume now 
before us contains his account of this American voyage, in 
which is seen the conduct of the Russians in their eastern 
invasions, with the state of their settlements at that time. 

M. Von Resanoff, who is styled Plenipotentiary of the 
Russian American Company, embarked with his physician on 
board a galliot, and sailed from Kamtschatka in June 1805. The 
first place at which they stopped was one of the Aleutian or 
Fox {slands, named St.Paul, which contained a party of 
Russian hunters and scarcely any other inhabitants; and the 
shores here were thronged with seals, chiefly of a kind dis- 
tinguished by the name Phoca Ursina. M. Von L. has given 
a description of their family-economy, which has something 
of a fanciful appearance. He says, 


‘ These animals live in polygamy. The males sometimes 
contend with each other strenuously for possession of the fe- 
males; the strongest among the mee watch carefully over the 
females and the young. When any danger menaces, they seem to 
give, as it were, the word of command to the flock under their 
care to secure themselves, and remain as faithful guardians to meet 
and defy the enemy. If the males sometimes appear enraged, the 
females seem to endeavour to sooth and soften them, and if the 
females neglect or disobey the commands of their lords, the latter 
punish their disobedience by biting them.’ 


One of the first regulations which M. Von Resanoff found 
it necessary to make was to reduce the number of hunters, 
and to restrain within bounds the number of animals taken in 
the year, which was so great as to endanger the extermination 
of the breeds. Fifteen hunters at the island Saint Paul had 
killed, within the year, 30,000 sea-bears; and the precautions 
adoptéd by the hunters tended to the total destruction of the 
animals. 


‘ The usual manner of taking the sea-bears is to get between them 
and the shore, and drive them by troops one or two versts into the 
interior of the island, where they 1re killed by the stroke of a 
club. This is done to avoid frightening those that remain about 
the shore. 

‘ The valuable sea-otters, /utra marina, nearly three thousand of 
which were taken in the first two years after the discovery of the 
island, each skin being worth from a hundred to a hundred and fifty 
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roubles, are now almost extirpated ; single ones only are casually 
taken, and that very rarely.’ ; 


In the Russian settlements farther eastward, the number 
of sea-otter-skins, collected during five years preceding the 
yeat 1802, was not less than 18,000. 


' € The constant decrease.in the number of sea-otters taken for 
some years upon the coast of Kamtschatka, and the great advan- 
tages derived from the trade in these valuable skins, induced the 
Russians to extend their possessions eastward from the continent of 
Asia ; first, to the islands between that coast and America; and 
finally, to the north-west coast of America itself. The same thing 
occurred in all other parts as had happened on the peninsula of 
Kamtschatka, where originally the sea-otters were taken in very great 
abundance: they were hunted with such extreme eagerness, and 
killed in such numbers, that their total extirpation was to be ap- 
prehended in a very short time. Thus the hunters continued fol- 
lowing them first from-one of the Aleutian islands to another, 
afterwards to Cook’s River, and Prince William’s Sound; then to 
many other bays and creeks along the coast of America, killing 
with so little mercy and discretion, that the race are exceedingly 
diminished. At present, few are left in existence, or else they have 
migrated into the more southern parts, and the hunting parties in 
the northern possessions scarcely answer the expense and trouble in- 
curred in them. 

‘ As however the Russians are naturally unwilling to forego 
entirely such a source of wealth, and the credit moreover of an 
Imperial Chartered Trading Company ought to be supported, it has 
always been deemed right to continue the pursuit of the trade, and 
to proceed constantly farther and farther to the south-east, in hopes 
of still finding new supplies. Norfolk Sound appearing to presenta 
favourable spot for a Fresh establishment, as it was then inhabited b 
considerable numbers of the sea-otters, the Director Von Baranoff 
thought it expedient some years ago to take possession of it. This 
hardy adventurer drove the natives, who are called by the Russians 
Kaluschians, but by themselves Schitchachans, that is, inhabitants 
eof Schitcha or Sitcha, from the coast, and laid the foundation of a 
new settlement, to which the name of Sitcha was given. 

¢ M. Von Baranoff, having built a fortress with some dwelling- 
houses and warehouses, and having, as he hoped, conciliated the 
Kaluschians, by making them many presents, returned to Kodiak, 
trusting this new possession to about thirty Promuschleniks, with a 
superintendant, and some Aleutians. Some years after, at a moment 
when these people were all dispersed, following their different occu- 
pations, such as fishing, cutting down timber, and various other 
things, the Kaluschians fell upon them, and almost all were killed: a 
very few of the Aleutians alone saved themselves by taking to their 
baidarkas. It was by these people, who kept along the coast till 
they arrived at Kodiak, that the news of the catastrophe was com- 
municated to the factory there. 
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“* The settlement was however of so much importance, from the 
number of sea-otters that had been taken in the Sound, that M. Von 
Baranoff determined on endeavouring without delay to regain the 
possession of it, and in the end he succeeded.’ 


The second dispossessing of the Kaluschians, or Sitchans, was 
effected in 1804; and Captain Lisiansky in the Neva assisted 
in it, which is related in his voyage. The Sitchans, to th 
number of 300 fighting men, took post in a fortress which 
they had built with strong palisades, purposely intended for 
defence against the Russians. In August 1804, this fortress 
was invested : 


‘ The siege lasted four days, and the contest was carried on with 
great warmth on both sides. At the expiration of this time, as a 
breach was made in the fortress, the Kaluschians capitulated, and 
after giving up nine youths, sons of the most distinguished persons 
among them, as hostages, fled by 7m over-land, though, according 
to the treaty, they were to have had a free passage by water in the 
day. Three sailors-of the Neva, three Promiischleniks, and several 
Aleutians, were killed on the side of the besiegers, and a considerable 
number were wounded: the commander himself had the right hand 
wrist grazed with a shot. The loss of the Kaluschians was néver 
certainly known, but according to the report of the hostages, and 
of some straggling fugitives who were taken, it must have been very 
considerable.’ 


The establishment formed by the Russians on the land 
wrested from the Sitchans was named New Archangel. 

In the author’s description of the whale-fishery of the Aleu- 
tians, we see the measure of taxation imposed by the Russian 
Company on the subdued natives who were subjected to their 
rule. ‘ Formerly, according to the laws of the country, when 
a whale was taken, the chief of the village, the person by 
whom the whale was killed, and every individual of the society, 
had his regular portion assigned him; but at present, the 
Russian American Company claim a half, and leave the Aleu- 
tians to settle the division of the rest as well as they can.’ 

From the Aleutian isles, M. Von Resanoff continued his 
voyage eastward. At the island Kodiak is a principal Russian 
settlement. 


‘ Here,’ says the author, ‘ we descended into the boat, and as we 
approached a fortress by which the factory is defended, the pleni- 
potentiary of the Russio-American Company was saluted with a re- 
peated discharge of artillery, and welcomed with three cheers from 
between twenty and thirty youths, uniformly dressed, who had 
ranged themselves along the palisade. At the landing-place the 
chamberlain was received by three Russian ecclesiastics, accom- 
panied by the same youths, and conducted by them, the bells 
ringing all the way, to the church: here a public a ss 
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offered up by the whole party for the happy arrival of so distinguished 
a personage.’ ; 


Of the rapacious and imperious disposition of the Russian 
American Company, we may judge from their claim to half 
the fish caught by the natives, and from the reception of the 
Company’s agent with as much state and observance as might 
be judged due to a sovereign prince: but M. Von Langs- 
dorff’s account affords more weighty and direct evidence. The 
island Kodiak was known to the Russians in the year 1750; 
and between that time and the year 1770, merchant-vessels 
from Ochotsk visited it for the sake of collecting furs, < till 
at length, Gregory Schelikoff, a merchant of Irkutsk, thought 
of establishing a Russian factory here. 


¢ By degrees he reduced under his power this and the neighbouring 
islands, the population of which he estimated at fifty thousand per- 
sons; and embarking a very considerable property in the under- 
taking, laid the foundation of the present imperial Russio-American 
trading Company. If it be allowed that Schelikoff had from osten- 
tation doubled the number of the inhabitants, the population still, at 
that time, must have amounted to between twenty and twenty-five 
thousand souls. So large a population, the quantity of valuable furs 
to be procured, the situation and nature of the country, a not very 
inhospitable climate, and several good harbours, naturally occasioned 
this island to be preferred before any of the others, as the seat of the 
principal establishment. The fire-arms of the new guests were too 

werful to be resisted, the almost defenceless natives were soon sub- 
dued, and deprived of their property and possessions ; and ever since, 
their numbers have from year to year constantly decreased. 

¢ According to the Director Delaroff, in 1790 the number of in- 
habitants in the islands of Kodiak, Appoknak, Sachlidock, Schujek, 
Tuckidok, and Sichtunok, amounted to three thousand souls. Ac- ° 
cording to the present superintendent, Von Baranoff, and M. Bander, 
the overseer at Kodiak, there are at present on the latter island only 
four hundred and fifty men capable of labour.— ae 

« What is become of the rest of the fifty thousand found here by 
Schelikoff, in 1784; or of the twenty-five thousand, if we suppose 
him to have doubled them? Entirely different modes of life, foreign 
customs and manners, the spreading of unusual, and in some cases of 
wholly unknown diseases, oppression, and ill usage, in various ways, 
particularly compulsory and fatiguing hunting-parties, cares and sor- 
rows, insurrections, and many other circumstances of a similar kind, 
have, like a pestilence, depopulated the countries to an almost in- 
credible degree. As the same ruinous influence still subsists, the 
small remains of these people seem to be threatened with total 
extirpation.’ 


When a disputed claim to a possession is decided by arms, 
success may be termed conquest: but here was no claim or pre- 
tence 
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tence of claim; nor any cause of quarrel except that of one 
party coveting the possessions and rights of another. 


¢ I have seen Russian Promyschleniks, or fur-hunters, dispose of 
the lives of the natives according to their own arbitrary will. The 
injustice and arbitrary power exercised by the under-directors and 
stewards of the Company over the natives is carried so far, that the 
latter have lost all kinds of property, and scarcely now possess even a 
garment that they can call their own. What Sauer relates in hig 
travels, that the Company have got possession of almost all the 
baidars, or leather boats, belonging to the Aleutians, is a principal 
cause of the oppression under which they labour ; for when people, 
who depend almost entirely upon the water both for their food and 
clothing, are deprived of their boats, they have no resource left for 
the support of life. ‘The Aleutians are at present so completely the 
slaves of the Company, that they hold of them their baidars, their 
clothing, and even the bone with which their javelins are pointed, 
and the whole produce of their hunting parties is entirely at their 
disposal. ‘The stewards and overseers order as many people of either 
sex as they have occasion for, to go out hunting, or compel them to 
do other kind of work as they please, to prépare skins, to make clothes, 
to fabricate baidarkas, to clean and dry fish ; thus all freedom of ac- 
tion is destroyed among them.’ 


_ That country is not to be called civilized, of which the laws 
do not restrain its subjects from the commission of such acts of 
tyranny. 

It is evident that the fur trade in the seas between Asia and 
North America will continue to decrease, until terminated by 
the destruction of the breed of the animals, or till they become 
as scarce as in the European seas, where a seal is so great a 
rarity as to be called a mermaid. ‘Till of late years, the 
natives of America wanted skins merely for their own personal 
use and convenience: but, since they have found a market for 
the skins yielding a valuable return, they have been as eager to 
obtain them as Europeans or the subjects of the United States. 
By this traffic with their furs, the native Americans have pro- 
cured fire-arms and gun-powder ; the use of which they un- 
derstand, which has among some of the tribes almost sup- 
planted the bow, and which will probably enable them to stop 
the progress of European usurpation. ¢ Even the women among 
the Kaluschians are accustomed to the use of fire-arms, and 
often go out on the hunting-parties.’ 

As the Russians have spread eastward, and the Spaniards 
from California have spread northward, they have been brought 
nearly into contact; and the ships of the United States, and 


others, which trade to the American coast for furs, have of late. 


been obliged to complete their cargoes by purchasing from the 
Russians at advanced prices. | 
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A want of flour and other provisions at some of .the eastern 
Russian settlements, and perhaps a curiosity to acquire knows 
lege of those of the Spaniards, induced M. Von Resanoff to 

© in a ship to the Spanish Presidency of San Francisco. Here 
ete allowed to purchase the provisions wanted: but the 
Spaniards received very coldly the propositions which he made 
for the establishment of an open intercourse between the 
Russian and Spanish-American settlements. —The author here 


intersperses some medical observations, from which we quote 
two or three passages : 


‘ Sufficient attention is not paid to taking care of the health either 
of the colonists or the Indians in New California : the military alone 
have a physician and a surgeon, who live at Monterey: neither the 
missionaries, nor their adopted children, the Indians, have any medical 
assistance. The climate is better and more healthy than in the pe- 
ninsula of Old California ; yet the Indians of the mission are often 
attacked with feverish complaints, and are of such weak constitutions, 
that numbers die of them. It is very possible, that in their former 
mode of life they were rarely ill, but the great change of their habits, 
the different kind of nourishment they now take, their being con- 
strained to labour much more constantly than before, with other cir 
cumstances, may have operated sewettaley upon their constitutions; 
The ecclesiastics complain that upon the least illness the Indians be- 
come wholly cast down and dejected, and giving themselves up to 
this depression of spirits, will not observe the diet or any thing else 
recommended for their recovery. ‘The missionaries are entirely un- 
provided with medicines, except some trifling emetics and cathartics, 
which they keep solely for their own use. 

¢ The Governor of Monterey, Don Arrelaga, gave me the im- 

rtant information that vaccination had been introduced into Mexico 
ce Europe, and that a surgeon there had vaccinated a great many 
people. He assured me that for some time the cow-pox had been 
observed very much among the cattle in the provinces to the south of 
Monterey, and that people had begun to inoculate from it with ve 

at success. But since, for more than twenty years, the small- 
pox had net been seen here, and people had consequently forgotten 
the dreadful devastations it had made, the precaution of vaccination 
was considered as superfluous, and many people rejected it on that 
account.’— 

‘¢ Father Louis at St. Joseph complained to me of another disease 
which prevails in North and South America equally among the Spa- 
niards and the Indians; as, however, it never fell under my own ob- 
servation, I cannot give a very clear idea ofit. It is a palpitation at 
the heart, and called by the Spaniards the /atido. It comes on first 
with a pulsation in the Lower belly, which constantly increases : adults 
alone are subject to it; among children it has never been known. 
The principal symptoms attendant on this pulsation are pains in the 
belly and the neck, which occasion a feeling as if a string were-drawn 
tight over them. A  disinclination to eat comes on, and at length a 
total loss of appetite ; sometimes attended with great wea 3* = a 

ness 
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hardness in the belly, as if there was a large knot ; cramps are also, 
frequent, and even in men every appearance of hysterical affections, 
In this situation the sufferer drags on a miserable existence, constantly 
wasting away, and at length dies, though the death does not seem very 
much accelerated by the disease, since old people are often to be seen 
who have been for many years afflicted with the /atido. Tenia, 
aneurisms, or other known causes to which physicians have attri- 


buted this disease, do not appear.in any way to account for it 
satisfactorily.’ = 


After his inspection of the Company’s establishments, M. Von 
Resanoff returned to Ochotsk: but, before his departure for 
Saint Petersburgh, he gave directions for putting in execution a 
project which, little to his credit, it seems he had much at heart. 


¢ Having ever since his, unsuccessful mission to Japan, borne the 
nation no little grudge, he thought of revenging the affront by sending 
a secret expedition against the Japanese settlements in the southernmost 
of the Kurile islands, if any such were really to be found; his plea 
for so doing was, that these islands, as we are informed by Pallas in 
his Northern Collections, had all been previously taken possession of 
by the Russians. In consequence of this idea, Lieutenant Davidoff 
was ordered to steer directly for the Kurile islands, and parted com- 
pany with the Juno in the neighbourhood of Oonalashka. He di- 
rected his course to the island of Urup, on which Schelikoff had 
twenty years before established a Russian settlement, though after 
his death it was abandoned. On account of contrary winds and 
dreadful storms, he thought it not prudent for this year to attempt 
landing and examining the islands, and he therefore altered his course, 
and came to the harbour of St. Peter and St. Paul, there to pass the 
winter.’ 

Lieutenant Schwostoff was next sent, and, in October 1806, 
sailed to an island 


¢ Lying to the south, on which he found a Japanese settlement 
with considerable magazines. Of this he took possession without an 
attempt at resistance being made, asserting, the prior right of the 
Russians to the island. He brought away with him nearly a thou. 
sand pood of rice, a quantity of tobacco and fishing nets, a great 
number of lackered cups and vessels, tobacco pipes, a tolerable store 
of salt, and an immense quantity of dried fish, besides silks, cottons, 
paper, Indian-ink, pictures, and other objects. A considerable 
portion of all these articles which he could not bring away with htm, 
he made over as a prize to the native Ainus. Four Japanese, to 
whom the care of the magazines was confided, were brought as pri- 
soners to Kamtschatka. 

¢ In this manner did the Japanese first learn, through the mortified 
amour-propre of the ex-ambassador, to understand, in some degree, 
the extent of the Russian power. The undertaking had, at least, 
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some colour of justice, and all possibility of M. Von Resanoff’s ever . : 


being called to account for the measures he had pursued, was pre- 
cluded by his death, which happened the following year at Kranojarsk, 
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on his return to St. Petersburgh: it was occasioned by his horse 
falling with him on the road from Ochotsk.’ 


We shall close our account of M. Von Langsdorff’s Travels, 
or rather of the observations made by him during his travels, 
by remarking that his volume communicates much new inform- 
ation on subjects by no means uninteresting to this country ; 
particularly respecting the fur-trade, and the state of the north- 
west coast of America. The language is easy, and the author’s 





sentiments are in general of a liberal cast. Capt.B ¥ 





Art. III. Letters from Albion to a Friend on the Continent, 
written in the Years 1810, 1811, 1812, and 1813. Crown 8vo, 
2 Vols, 14s. Boards. Gale and Co. 1814. 


HE time was, says Cicero, when a stranger and an enemy 
were synonymous terms: ‘ peregrinus antea dictus hostis.” 
During the barbarous ages of modern Europe, also, similar 
feelings prevailed ; the outlandish man was ridiculed, hooted, 
expelled ; and the property of a dying foreigner was inhospit- 
ably confiscated for the benefit of the local sovereign. With 
the progress of refinement, such sentiments are reversed. 
We now welcome and assist the traveller or settler from 
abroad ; the droit d’aubaine is obliterated from every statute- 
book ; naturalization is facilitated ; and to attract the curiosity 
or tempt the residence of the stranger is numbered among 
the triumphs of civilization, and the merits of polity. 

It is but of late that England and its metropolis have been 
allowed by foreigners essentially to deserve a minute inspection. 
Nobler monuments of architecture certainly adorn Italy and | 
France; finer collections of art have been accumulated at Paris 
and at Rome; Germany can rival our libraries, and our 
museums of natural history ; while nature has placed in Lom- 
bardy lakes and mountains more picturesque than our own, and 
has gilded with a more cheerful sunshine the vine-clad banks 
of the Loire. In spite, however, of all our deficiencies, natural 
and artificial, the purposes of nature and of art are here admir- 
ably attained. No where have so many ungrateful soils been 
taught by the: beneficence of a lavish agriculture at length to. 
yield a return ; — no where are so many cataracts employed to 
turn the mills of manufacture, and to make machinery toil for 
man;-——no where are so many salubrious sources guided 
through all the dwellings of the people to provoke every variety 
of neatness. Moreover, a much larger proportion of the citi- 
zens. are well lodged here than elsewhere; and the houses of the 
numerous classes are relatively good. ‘The prevalence of com- 
fort, and even of luxury, is considerable ; utensils, furniture, 
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and engravings, executed with a great degree of skill and 
elegance, are very corey displayed. Instruction is not carried 


perhaps to the intensity of foreign erudition : but it is diffused 
in desirable proportions throughout the croud; and no where 
have so many establishments of beneficence been rendered con- 
ducive to practical utility. In short, if the highest excellence 
in art may be found in greater perfection elsewhere, here at 
least we have a more generous and popular distribution of all 
its productions and accommodations. 

Various foreigners have lately visited, or professed to visit, the 
seat of our dominion, since they have begun to perceive that some 
important arts of life are to be learned onlyin Great Britain; and 
that many of our public practices, institutions, and manufactories 
are worth describing and imitating. We have now before us an 
agreeable writer and a warm panegyrist, in the person of a 
Prussian nobleman; whois not merely a friend but a flatterer of 
this country ; and who, in rapidly sketching his views of Great 
Britain, dexterously selects for notice only the more beautiful 
features of the various landscape, and, with a fascinating 
picturesque art, conceals all the displeasing objects in cloud and 
gloom. We seem to be reading the travels of Anacharsis, 
Indeed, the whole work has acquired a romantic air, in conse- 
quence.of the author’s describing the characters in his boarding- 
house, and beginning a sort of love-adventure with the beautiful 
Julia, to whom he presents verses scarcely unworthy of our 
native poets. 

The first letter is dated from Harwich. It describes Heligo- 
land, the passage over, the view of the coast, and the first im- 
pression made by the country, its inhabitants, and usages. The 
breakfast offered to the author, on his landing, forms a subject 
of astonishment : 


¢ The tea-pot was a kind of black earthenware, with basso-relievos ; 
the cream-pot silver ; the cup and saucer, Staffordshire ware, but as 
capacious as a small bason; the caddy, neat lacker-work, with excel- 
lent green and black tea; a small plate with toast tops and bottoms 
upon a china bason, and another with buttered slices of bread, as thin 
as a poppy-leaf ; a small knife and fork, and a bason with the finest 
loaf-sugar. All this was brought upon an elegant waiter, and placed 
near the fire-side, on a round mahogany table, spread with a cotton 
cloth. The tea I made myself, as it is customary here, and found it 
quite to my taste. 

‘ The fire in the chimney being low, another waiter brought a 
scuttle of coals, and poured its contents into the grate. Suddenly 
a lurid smoke burst on high, and made me start from my seat, ima- 
gining that mephitic air would suffocate me ; but nothing came into 
the room, so strong was the current in the funnel; an when the 


smoke had subsided, I felt very comfortable. Such a fire-side is 
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besides elegant : instead of a low hearth upon which we place our 
wood, there is here a grate of embossed iron, which, like a small 


stove, fills up the chimney ; but you see the fire open through the 
bars, which has an uncommonly cheerful appearance. Round it runs 


an elegant fender of polished steel, with shovel, poker, and tongs, to 
stir the fire, or take up the coals. 


¢ The drawing-room where I breakfasted was spread with a pretty 
carpet ; and the windows, consisting of sashes moving up and down, 
were hung with fine chintz ; for the delicate white curtains tam- 
boured or festooned with garlands, which so much adorn our apart- 


ments, are not relished here, on account of their easily being affected 
by the smoke.’ 


Great reluctance is felt at incurring the degradation of tra- 
velling by a stage-coach: but the admiration of the public 
carriage is as great, which succeeds to the experiment. 

The second letter is written from London. At the White- 
horse Cellar in Piccadilly, the author first takes up his abode: 
but, not liking the bustle there, he delivers his letters of recom- 
mendation, and is placed as boarder in a private family. The 
date of arrival is not specified: but, as ripe plumbs are sold at 
the coach-door, it must have been in the autumn. This isa 
bad season for entering England; with October, terminates our 
pleasant weather; and the smoaky fogs of December, the 
snow and ice of January, the dirt and thaw of February, and 
the dusty east-winds of March, render the winter-quarter 
irksome to those who are unwilling to keep at home. The 
foreigner should cross the sea in April, give May to London, 
and at Midsummer begin his provincial tour. 

Letter iii. continues, or rather begins, to describe London. 
The author, we are told, was his own translator; and we ac- 
cordingly find many inaccuracies of expression. For instance, 
he calls the edge of the foot-pavement the kerb-stone instead of 
curb-stone ; an Englishman would have known the meaning of 
the word, and not have spelt by the ear. — St. Paul’s is viewed 
with disappointment. — The fourth letter gives an interesting 
and dramatic account of Lancaster’s school ; and the houses of 
parliament and the theatres pass in review. — The fifth offers a 
very lively description of the Court of King’s Bench, which the 
author divertingly mistakes for a consistory; and he infers 
from their wigs and bands that the barristers are Christian 
clergy. —The sixth begins to pourtray the environs of London, 
of which Richmond is deemed the most beautiful; and the 
seventh sketches Chelsea, Camberwell, and Greenwich. — The 
eighth is a love-letter: Julia is come home again. So is the 
ninth, though it includes an account of the opera. We trans- 
scribe some elegant verses addressed to Julia, and intitled 


‘ To-Morrow- 
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© To-Morrow. 

t Oh, Julia! smile no more on me, 

Or smile with pity, not with glee. 
Dim shines the lustre of my star; 

No friend cheers me; my land is far ; 
And love, to sadden all my way, 

' Has led my feeling heart astray : 
Then smile, O smile no more on me, 
Or smile with pity, not with glee. 
To-morrow is the parting hour, 
To-morrow Julia leaves this bower $ 
To-morrow, when through gloom and night 
Despondent hope flees from my sight, 
And seeks that place to where I steer, 
As silent as a tomb and drear. 
To-morrow smile no more with glee ; 
But shed a tear, and pity me.’ 


A more direct imitation of Mr. Scott’s * Cypress Wreath” 
occurs at the end of the work: 


‘ Tue BrrtH-Day WREATH. 


¢ Oh, lady! worth a better meed, 
Do not disdain my humble reed : 
Amidst thy fragrance-shedding bowers 
I gather’d fond the sweetest flowers ; 
And, rapt with sentiment and glee, 
I twin’d this humble wreath for thee. 


‘ Thine is what worth and virtue’s glow 
On heavenly goodness can bestow ; 
All bliss that in a tender wife 
Can cheer the fondest mother’s life ; 
More precious gifts I can’t bring thee —~ » 
Then take this humble wreath from me. 





¢ And when thro’ Windermere’s sweet grove, 
I solitary musing rove, 
And nimble-wing’d the passing air 
Tells whisp’ring thee my fondest prayer, 
Then know that, shedding tears of glee, 4 


I twine my humble wreathg for thee.’ 

No wonder that, after the loss of Julia, we hear in the tenth 
letter of the damp air, the eternal bustle, the countless em- 
barrassments of London by day, and the watchmen ¢ paid to cry 
one out of sleep’ atnight. ‘The author now determines to leave 
town; the eleventh and twelfth letters describe Liverpool; the 
thirteenth, Chester; and the fourteenth, Carlisle. 

Volume II. opens with a description of Glasgow; and 
Edinburgh succeeds. In the twentieth letter, the author 
reaches Newcastle upon Tyne; revisits Liverpool; passes 


through Birmingham with negligent haste, and sojourns at 
K 4 Bathe 
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Bath. A singular and brief character of some of our principal 
writers 1s given in a letter from Liverpool : 


‘I have formed a collection of English books, which are my 
friends when I am at home. 

‘ Thomson has the precedence of all; he speaks the language of 
nature, and speaks to the heart. The dirty Swift is the last; I 
cannot forgive him his Lady’s Bed-chamber. 

¢ Pope is not my man; Odi imitatorum : and then his rancour 
against the better half of mankind, because a Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague was disgusted with the addresses of a pedant. 

‘ Gray hurries me along; his Elegy in a Church-yard is annihila- 
ting. Ossian takes my soul. Milton in his Penseroso touches, and 
in his Comus amuses me; but his devils shock my feelings, whilst 
many a time I am much inclined to side with poor Beelzebub. 

‘ What shall I say of Shakespeare? Geniuses of transcendant 
powers cannot be judged by the rules of common phenomena. And 
the enemy of the Scots, the grand reformer of the English language, 
Johnson, what do you think of him? With his world of Latin he 
was actually a starched pedant. There isa drawing made by a lady, 
representing him as swimming from the Isle of Man to the main- 
Jand by laying hold of a cow’s tail ; — that was a criticism im nuce. , (A 


The 25th letter depicts Oxford ; and the 26th is again from 
London. A second excursion includes the Lakes, and York. 
At the latter place, the races are well described : 


‘ Next day the stir at the inn was still greater than the evening be- 
fore. No other business was spoken of but the races, and most of the 
persons were gentlemen of the turf, for that is the technical expression 
for people making a profession of breeding horses to run for prizes. 

‘ Smolensko, the celebrated 1ace-horse of Sir C. Bunbury, for 
which he was offered four thousand guineas, was expected from 
Newmarket, but did not arrive. 

‘« By degrees the whole town began to move, and I followed the 
example. The suburb was so crowded’ as scarcely to admit a pas- 
sage. I made therefore the best of my way to get a good place, 
and in this I was fortunate enough. ' Stands were erected for gentle- 
men and ladies, and there I gently pushed my way through. 

‘ Now I stood thirty feet above the level of the turf, just in view 
of the starting-post, and overlooked the plain. Heavens! what a 
multitude! ten thousand was not their name. People of all ages and 
descriptions, coaches, curricles, gigs, men on horseback and on foot, 
covered the race-ground as far as the eye could reach, and beauties 
lined the stands, sparkling in their best attire to render more brilliant 
the festival day. i 

‘ I was pressed on all sides; a belle had passed her fine hand round 
my neck, and another thrust her velvet cheek past mine, unmindful 
of what they did — for the great business was to see what was 
passing below. 

‘ Now the stewards mount into their lodge, the race-horses are 
brought forward, trapped with pretty body-clothes from head to tail. 


The jockeys walk them to and fro, the multitude stand a-gape. 
11 ‘ Now 
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‘ Now the coursers are uncovered, and the gentlemen mount; great 
is the prize ; one thousand six hundred pounds the sweepstake. 

‘Two noble steeds stand foremost ; one black, mounted by a rider 
in white and scarlet colours; the other bay, backed by a youth in 
blue satin and primrose. The black is the favourite ; high mettle 
shines from his eyes: but the bay champs the bit, and impatiently 
shifts his ground; his eyes sparkle fire, he snorts, the rider can 


scarcely check his ardour. 
‘ « ‘Twenty to ten !”? exclaims a gentleman close by me, “ the 


black horse wins the sweepstake.’”” «TI hold,” replied I rashly, 


«‘ the bay carries the prize.”’ 
‘ He pulls out his bank-note, I mine; the trumpet sounds, the 


coursers start. 
‘O heavens! how they sweep! the grass scarcely bends under 


their nimble feet ! now they turn, double the circling lists, and scour 


along the plain ; they outstrip the swiftest wing. 
‘ But what do I behold! the bay is behind! the black pushes on 


with unconquerable speed ; my rival triumphs, my courage flags. 
The goal is in sight, the scarlet rider a-head ; my bet is lost ! 

‘No, no! the bay comes up: they are abreast only ten yards from 
the spot; my hero claps his spurs, the ambitious steed feels the im- 
portance of the moment, collects his forces, leaps, and outstrips the 
favourite by four yards just at the decisive goal! ...I raise a cry, 
—shouts rend the firmament ; — he has carried the prize, —the wager 
is mine !” 


The lakes are not very successfully painted: but, on the whole, 
these letters are lively, picturesque, and well written: for, 
though the earlier abound with Germanisms, the author im- 
proves by habit, and progressively acquires a greater com- 
mand of the English language. His opinions display much 
judicious observation; he draws attention to the ditfusion of 
comfort, which is our characteristic advantage ; and he does 
not forget that shows are the pastime, not the purpose, of 
life, and that it is more extensively conducive to human hap- 


iness to excel in useful than in ornamental pursuits. . 
P P Tay.) 





Art.1V. The Flowers of Wit, or a choice Collection of Bon 
Mots, both antient and modern; with Biographical and Critical 
Remarks. By the Rev. Henry Kett, Author of the Elements of 
General Knowledge ; cyan a Moral Tale, &c. &c. 12mo. 
2 Vols. 14s. Boards. Lackington and Co. 1814. | 


Ge jest-books are good things. They amuse; and they 
contribute not only to evolve the wit, a faculty important 
to the pleasures of social intercourse, but to sharpen that relish, 
for wit in others, which changes the passive reader or hearer 


into a delighted admirer. Wit is not so easily ae i 
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felt. .Our old writers used the word for intellect in general ; 
as when Dryden talks of ‘ Nature’s mother-wit :” but in mo- 
dern times the term has been confined rather to that faculty 
which is in quest of concealed resemblances ; and which may 
be opposed to the penetration, a faculty always in quest of 
concealed differences. Shakspeare seems to assign a wit, 2 
peculiar language, or an art of translating thought into word, 
to each of the five senses. The passage to which we allude 
is this: “* Alas !.in his last conflict four of his five wits went 
halting off, and now is the whole man governed by one.” 

A recent .synonymist compares the wit to the smell, which 
is a Sagacity somewhat imperceptibly exerted in detecting de- 
licate and hidden phenomena, whose inferences are mostly 
stated in hints, or in pantomime, but which is not the less 
trustworthy from the difficulty, or inexpediency, of trans- 
lating its perceptions into language, and bringing them to 
definition. According to Mr. Kett, 

_ ¢ Wit may be considered as much the same talent as genius. 
Or it. may be said to be that species of genius, which. displays 
itself not in long and deliberate compositions, such as epic poetry 
and: tragedy, but in the short and rapid sallies of conversation. 
Men of wit make quick associations of the most distant ideas, 
and are happy in the communication of them in clear, energetic, 
and pointed language. They surprize by the novelty of their 
thoughts, andplease by the various turns they give to them. When 
they make their humblest efforts, they play upon the different mean- 
ings of words: when they take a flight more worthy of their 
talents, they elicit a noble sentiment or a striking image, from a 
common observation, occurrence, or maxim: thus they discover and 
communicate unexpected, yet just, analogies of things; and they 
show the most extensive exercise of their powers, by a ready com- 
mand over the most brilliant figures of rhetoric ;: —they illustrate 
their ideas by a simile, adorn them with the colours of a metaphor, or 
elevate them by an hyperbole.’ 
! This description of wit confounds it with genius: or at 
least assigns no other difference than in the duration of the 
effort. Surely we do not give the name of wit to a noble sen- 
timent, or to a striking image which elevates into importance 
a common observation. All wit depreciates the object of its 
point. The parallelism which embellishes is termed eloquent ; 
and that which caricatures is termed witty. ‘To preserve but 
to degrade the likeness of ideas is to express them wittily ; and, 
on perceiving the incongruity of the pretended resemblance, 
the mind feels that tendency to smile, or to exult, which 
ensues from wit. Butler thus wittily describes the dawn : 
? sé When, like a lobster boil’d, the morn 
From black to red began to turn.” 
16 If 
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If he had been writing on cookery, and had compared the 
discolouration of lobsters with Aurora’s tinge of the dark-blue 
clouds, this also would have been somewhat witty: but it is 
the presence of the /w image beside the high one which 
generates the disposition to laughter. Many anecdotes in the 
volumes before us are striking, sublime, beautiful, or eloquent, 
without being witty: and we frequently discover no collo- 
cation of discrepancies, no junction of things that are in- 
coherent, no comparison of those which are unequal, no 
disappointed vigour, no bow bent with a power which snaps 
its string. Wit has been divided by critics into the heroi- 
comic and the burlesque. The first produces an incongruous 
contrast by applying sublime parallelisms to petty imagery ; 
and the second produces a like effect by applying low 
parallelisms to noble imagery. ‘ The Rape of the Lock” 
abounds with heroi-comic wit; and the A£neid travestied or 
parodied by Cotton contains burlesque wit. In punning, the 
incongruous union of contrasted ideas is accomplished b 
opposing thoughts excited by the sound of a word to thoughts 
excited by its signification. 


We copy half a dozen articles, to give an idea of Mr. Kett’s 
taste in wit. 


¢ Joun Horne Tooke. 


¢ No man ever displayed more subtlety or coolness of judgement 
in the discussion of arguments that arose in the course of conversation. 
But when he obtained a seat in the House of Commons, he seemed 
out of his element, and spoke more like a casuistical attorney than an 
eloquent senator. What Tacitus said of Galba, may be applied to 


him as a member of parliament; he was, “ Major imperio, nisi 
imperasset.”? ? — 


‘ THomas WARTON. 
¢ In a company where Tom Warton was present, a person 
was talking of the active disposition of the king, and that he pos- 
sessed a number of time-pieces, particularly a watch so light and 
small that he could wear it as a ring: ‘* The king wears this,” said 
Warton, “to show that time does not hang heavy upon his hands.”’’— 


¢ FrepericK Lorp NorrtuH. 


¢ At the close of life he was afflicted with the total loss of 
sight. At Bath he met Colonel Barré, who had been his warm op- 
ponent in the House of Commons, and was also blind. On being intro- 
duced to each other, Lord North said, “ Colonel, you and I have 
often been at variance; but I believe there are no people m the 
world, who, after all, would be more glad #o see each other.”?’ — 


¢ WILLIAM Pirt. 


‘ This great statesman was’ known, when retired from public 
business into the circle of his friends, to indulge in light and playful 


conver- 
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conversation. He even condescended to punning. When enjoying 
himself with a convivial party at Walmer Castle, the expected in. 
vasion of the French from the opposite shores was talked of, and one 
of his friends asked him, ‘* What dependence can you place upon 
your Cinque-Port volunteers? for you know some of them are 
millers, and others are custom-house officers.’’ ‘ Q,’? said Pitt, 
‘* these are the very men in whose military talents I can confide : 
every miller is a Marshal Saxe, and every custom-house officer is a 


Cesar.”?’— 
¢ Tue Oxrorp CouRCHWARDEN. 
¢ Mr. Malbon the apothecary was called to attend an Oxford 


churchwarden, whose head was full of parish business, and was not 
very conversant with expressions out of the way of the vulgar tongue. 
«‘ 1 have a great soreness in my breast,’? said the churchwarden. 
«¢ That arises,”’ said the apothecary, ‘ from a febrile affection in the 
thorax ;— but pray let me ask you, Do you expectorate ?”? 
“ Expect a rate,” said the churchwarden ; ‘no, Sir, thank God, that 
parish business is settled, I made a rate last week.’ ? — 


¢ CLAsSsICAL APPLICATIONS. 


¢ Two Oxford scholars being at a loss for amusement, one 
said to the other, “* Suppose we cap verses.”? ‘* No,” said his com- 
panion, “ for I should think that as dry work as chopping logic. 


- Suppose we repeat, in the alternate style of Virgil’s shepherds, all the 


ingenious applications we can recollect of passages in the Classics 
that have been made to modern subjects.” Agreed,” said the 
other, * provided we do not alter the original text, nor pilfer from 
Jortin or Beresford. 

¢ A. It was aptly said of a barber shaving, as Virgil said of a 
flying dove, Radit iter liquidum. 

‘ B. What think you of the skaiter, who, like Fame, 


c 66 Mobilitate viget, viresque acquirit eundo.”’ 
¢ A. Sadler going up with his balloon may be supposed to exclaim, 


¢ 66 Tentanda via est, quad me quoque possim 
Tollere humo, victorque viriim volitare per ora.’’ 


¢ B. George Huddesford prefixed this motto to his verses on a 


favourite cat: 
‘ 6 Mi-cat inter omnes.’’ 


¢ A. If it be fair play to assail me with a pun, take another in 
return. A friend of ours not long ago em wine to a party. They 
expressed their dislike of his Port ; so he told them, if they would 
have patience, he would go to his cellar and fetch them some wine 
they would like better. After they had waited some time, he returned 
with some claret, which they pronounced to be excellent. A wag 
who was present said, “ Our host reminds me of old Fabius 


Maximus, who 
¢ 6 4... Cunctando restituit rem; 
Ergo magisque magisque viri nunc gloria claret.” 


¢ B. Tom 
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¢ B. Tom Warton prefixed this motto to his ‘ Companion to the 
Guide and Guide to the Companion -’ 


¢ 6 Tu mihi dux comiti, tu comes ipsa duci.” 


This line seemed so exactly to correspond with the title, that wa 
were laid Tom Warton was the author of it. The sceptics lost their 
bets, for it occurs in Ovid’s Epistle of Hypermnestra to Lynceus. 

¢ A. If you quote mottos, I will pay you in your own coin. 

« Malone published a pamphlet to prove that the manuscripts pro- 
duced by Ireland and attributed to Shakespeare were gross forgeries. 
Malone inserted in his title-page a part of the description which 
Virgil gave of the impious Salmoneus, and applied it to Ireland with 
singular felicity : 

¢ « Demens, qui nimbos et non imitabile fulmen, 
fEre et cornipedum sonitu simuldrat equorum !”? 


¢ B. Dr. Joseph Warton made a good hit, when he heard that 
John the Painter was going to be executed on board the Arethusa 
frigate. ‘* John,’’ said the doctor, ‘* may adopt the invocation of 
Virgil : 

¢ & Extremum hunc, Arethusa, mihi concede laborem.’’ 

‘ A. Felix Vaughan, an able barrister, was supposed to be im- 
plicated with Horne Tooke, Hardy, and others, who were afterwards 
tried for high treason. ‘This matter was canvassed by the privy- 
council ; and when it was ascertained that Felix Vaughan had cau- 
tiously stopped short of the risks which others had run, Mr. Dundas 
exclaimed, 


‘ « Felix, quem faciunt aliena pericula cautum !” 


¢ B. You recollect to whom Tibullus addressed the following 
beautiful lines. Louis Racine may be said to have consecrated 
them : he was a pious Catholic, and applied them to his crucifix : 


‘ 6 Te spectem, suprema mihi cum venerit hora, 
Te teneam moriens deficiente manu.”’ 


‘ A. I have kept back the application of a passage, as my corps 
de reserve, which I think will put you hors de combat. It is un- 
questionably the happiest allusion I ever met with. 

‘ You have doubtlessheard of the famous Cardinal Poole, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Sandolet, a learned man, advised him to apply him- 
self to the philosophy of the antients, giving it the preference to all 
other studies. ‘“ At the period,’? said the Cardinal, ‘ when the 
world was obscured by the darkness of Paganism, the philosophy you 
recommend did certainly excel all other pursuits; but since the 
mists of ignorance have been cleared away by the bright beams of 
the Gospel, Christian knowledge, derived from the study of the 
holy Scriptures, has justly gained the preference : in short, the Pagan 
philestbiby you so much admire is now, exactly as Tenedos was 
described by Virgil : 

hte eee. oe ee 0 «6 « « Notissima fama 
Insula, dives opum, Priami dum regna manebant ; 
Nunc tantiim sinus, et statio malefida carinis.””" 
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The reader may detect in the first anecdote of this. short 
extract something of negligence, such as the misquotation 
of Tacitus ; and something of indulgence, in giving the name 
of. wit to a hacknied and trivial application. Many of the 
anecdotes, however, are lively ; and some are original, being 
here put on record for the first time. No peculiar felicity of 
narration is displayed; on the contrary, the anecdote concerning 
Santerre’s epitaph, for instance, loses its point by vice of diction. 
Horace Walpole should be studied for the art of telling little 


things. — Great care, however, has been taken to purify the . 


selection from every thing obscene or profane ; it is a perfect 
lady’s jester, a female punster’s vade-mecum, a virgin’s pocket- 
dictionary of repartee : — it contains the most innocent beauties 
of ridicule, and might be read aloud in a serious family, or 
dedicated to a bishop’s wife. Equal success has not attended 
Mr. K.’s design to admit only stimulant and poignant speeches ; 
since we meet with many insipid anecdotes, and some repe- 
titions. 

From the preface, which is full of promise, we looked for a 
more pedantic book: for-the complete archeology of wit; for 
a history of the progressive refinement of small talk; for a 
catalogue of the happy sayings recorded by the antients, in the 
chronological order of their explosion ; for a selection of the 
beauties of Aristophanes, Plutarch, Athenzeus, Aulus Gellius, 
and the other jest-jobbers of antiquity; and for a critical 
estimate, according to their aim, of the several worshippers of 
Momus. We presumed that this display of classical learning 
would form but the base to a colonnade of modern eru- 
dition ; and that the entire bibliography of jest-books, from 
that of Taylor the water-poet to that of Joe Miller, would 
be led through all the extant literary languages of Europe. 
When the author had rifled the more aromatic blossoms in the 
principal gardens of transplantation, we expected that the 
remaining chapters would have been allotted to weeding the 
several ana; so as to allow the more vaunted witlings of the 
world severally to appear, each appropriately surrounded by 
his own good things and lucky hits. If, however, we were not 
to. have in two quarto volumes a complete encyclopedia of 
wit, let us be grateful for this epitome in duodecimo: which 
may stock the memory with pleasant anecdotes, and discipline 
the tongue for ready conversation. 
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Art. V. The Lay of the Scottish Fiddle, a Poem, in Five Cantos; 
supposed to be written by W.S. Esquire. First American, from 
the fourth Edinburgh Edition. Crown 8vo. pp.240. 7s. 6d. 
Boards. London, Cawthorn. 1814. 


Ws: were not prepossessed in favour of this dear little volume, 

either by its title or its implied design of ridiculing our 
northern minstrel. The title is vulgar; and the design has of 
late been so often and so sufficiently well executed, that we 
are tired of it. Parodies cannot long please ;—the best and 
most successful at the time are soon neglected; and this we 
are inclined to think is quite as it should be. A momentary 
laugh should not furnish matter for lasting approbation. 

Still less do we approve of this trifle when considered as an 
attack on our naval commanders on the American station. 
Regarding it, however, as a sort of fly on the ox, who was 
wholly unconscious of the important little animal’s presence, 
we shall take no notice either of its low and very moderate at- 
tempts at humour in the case of Mr. Scott, or of its impotent 
malignity against the untarnished honour of the British flag. 
We shall rather set the author an example of charity and for- 
bearance, and respect for any thing like ability, by quoting 
nothing from either of the portions of his work to which we 
have alluded, and confining our extracts to some detached 
passages of a descriptive or otherwise innocent nature; in 
which we are of opinion that our readers will discover a consi- 
derable degree of poetic talent, although by no means suffi. 
cient to justify the puffing panegyric of the English editor, (as 
he is intitled, whether jocosely or not we have no means of 
ascertaining,) who talks of ranking the present poet much higher 
than it is possible for him ever to rise. ‘The description of the 
blind dard (for we shall not humour the strange mixture of jest 
and earnest in the volume) is pleasing enough: 


¢ Alike to him was time and.tide, 
No day and night his hours divide ; 
To him alike or gloom or light, 
For him ’twas one long pitchy night : 
Whether the wandering sun-beam play’d, 
Or moon-light o’er the waters stray’d, 
Or darkness veil’d the earth and skies, 
The same to his dark sightless eyes ; 
*T was night when pleasure was away, 
And sunshine when his heart was gay.’ 


The same subject is happily resumed in a. subsequent 
passage : 
¢ I cannot view fair Nature’s face, 


Nor catch her well-remember’d grace ; " 
or 
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Nor taste the balm of beauty’s smile, 
That cheer’d my lonely heart erewhile ; 
Nor see the woodland warbler stray 

In careless freedom on the spray ; 

Yet when I hear the summer breeze 
Play o’er the bosoms of the trees, 
Whose answering whispers seem to tell, 
They love the gentle visit well ; 

Or the wild music of the grove, 

Vocal with lengthen’d notes of love ; 

Or what is sweeter to my ear, 

The voice of gentle damsel near : 
Remembrance waken’d starts away 

To blithesome scenes of distant day, 
When these dead eyes could freely scan, 
The face of nature and of man; 

Catch, mantling in young beauty’s cheeks, 
The blush that untold secret speaks, 
Translate the glances of her eye, 

The only real witchery.’ 


After a page crowded with barbarous Indian names,—a species 
of schoolboy-wit of the most inglorious facility, — we have the 
following specimen of better taste : 


‘ Far distant up a winding bay, 


Annapolis before them lay : 

Its ancient towers so stately rose, 

And wore an air of calm repose ; 

And though the hand of slow decay 
Had stol’n its ancient pomp away, 

And sometimes, in the dead of night, 
The listening ear of wakeful wight, 
Might hear old Time, relentless crone! 
Heave from its base some mould’ring stone, 
That trembled on the ruin’d wall, 
Ready at every touch to fall : 

Yet still a nobler air it wore, 

As if, in distant days of yore, 

Far better times it well had known, 
Though now decay’d and aged grown.’ 


«Old Time’ is a favourite. We have him or her (for the 
gender is here doubtful) again, not ill introduced, on another 
occasion. A town laid in ashes is the subject: 


‘ the once animated scene 

Is now, as if it ne’er had been! 

Where late the passing trav’ller view’d 
A little nest of houses strew’d, 

Was nothing now but mouldering wall, 
Already nodding to its fall; 
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As if old Time, in wrathful ‘spite, 
Had silent come that fatal night, 

And did, to show his wondrous power, 
The work of years, in one sad hour. 


‘ No more beheld the busy show 
Of people passing to and fro, 

_ On business or.on pleasyre bent, 
With smiling look of calm content: 
But here and there might now be seen, 
The black and ruin’d walls between, 
A ragged urchin prowling pass 
To scratch among the smoking: mass, 
And search with keen inquiring eye 
Some precious relic to espy, 


¢ And many a houseless wretch was seen 
Wending their way across the green, 
With slow and lingering step, to view 
The havoc made by lawless crew. 
Alas! where shall the wanderers roam 
To find a refuge and 4 home ?” 


We do not know whether the author. accents the second 
syllable of ‘ wanderers’ as long: but, at pages 106. and 107. we 
have ‘ ossified’ for one quadrisyllable, and ‘ vivified’ for another. 
The passage, however, just cited, with the exception of the 
‘ragged urchin. scratching,’ is worthy of a better place than 
it has found ; and so is the ensuing : 


¢ By Pompton stream, that silent flows 
Where many a wild flower heedless blows, 
Unmark’d by any human eye, 
Unpluck’d by any passer by, 
There stands a church, whose whiten’d side 
Is by the traveller often spied, 
Glittering among the branches fair 
Of locust trees, that flourish there. 
Along the margin of the tide : 
That to the eye just seems to glide, 
And to the list’ning ear ne’er throws 
A murmur to disturb repese, 
The stately elm majestic towers ; 
The lord of Pompton’s fairy bowers : 
The willow, that its branches waves 
O’er neighbourhood of rustic graves, 
Oft when the summer south wind blows, 
Its thirsty tendrils playful throws 
Into the river rambling there, 
The cooling influence to share ' 
Of the pure stream, that-bears impress’d 
Sweet Nature’s image in its breast.’ 


Rev. June, 1815. L, The 
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Through curling wave, 
With sunset’s sweet and mellow beam, 
Which shed a mild and gentle gleam 
Of golden lustre o’er the tide, 

That softly murmur’d far and wide. 


And now they came in gallant pride 
Where Susquehannah’s noble tide, 
In silent pomp, is seen to pay 

Its tribute to the lordly bay ; 

And on its beauteous margin spied 


~The little town in rural pride, 


Reposing in the folded arms 

Of peace, nor dreaming of those harms 
Which Fortune, in her fitful spite, 
Decreed should come that fatal night. 


The sun low in the west did wane ; 
And cross the level of the plain 

"The shadow of each tree the while 
Seem’d lengthen’d into many a mile ; 
The purple hue of evening fell 

Upon the low sequester’d dell ; 

And scarce a lingering sunbeam play’d 
Around the distant mountain’s head : 
The sweet south wind sunk to a calm; 
The dews of evening fell like balm ; 
The night-hawk, soaring in the sky 
Told that the twilight shades were nigh ; 
The bat began his dusky flight ; 

The whipper-will, our bird of night, 
Ever unseen yet ever near, 

His shrill note warbled in the ear ; 

The buzzing beetle forth did hie, 

With busy eis and heedless eye ; 

The little watchman of the night, 

The fire-fly, trimm’d his lamp so bright, 
And took his merry airy round 

Along the meadow’s fragrant bound, 
Where blossom’d clover, bath’d in dew, 
In sweet luxuriance blushing grew. 


on the — vessels plow’d 
at ruddy glow’d 


The note subjoined to these lines is interesting: but, in 
general, the notes play onty a feeble second to the harsh tune 
of the text. As we promised, however, we shall spare the 
author that pain in seemg either quoted, when they turn on 
his two objects of hostility, which his better judgment must, we 
think, already make him feel. 

As the following description is really very promising, we 
advise the writer’ to exercise his strength 


, on such subjects more 
exclusively than he seems inclined to do : 


‘QO Nature, 
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<O Nature, goddess ever dear, 
What a fair scene of peace was here ! 
What pleasant sports, what calm delights, 
What happy days, what blameless nights 
Might in such gentle haunts be spent, 
In the soft lap of bland content ! 
But vain it is, that bounteous heav’n 
‘To wretched man this has giv’n ; 
Vain, that its smiling face displays 
Such beauties to its reckless gaze, 
While this same rash malignant worm 
Raises the whirlwind and the storm, 
Pollutes her bosom with hot blood, 
Turns to rank poison all her good, 
And plays before his Maker’s eyes 





The serpent of this paradise.’ 


With two more citations, we believe, (excepting a few 
scattered lines,) we shall have extracted a// the honey from this 
little hive. ‘The dead drones and wasps about its mouth we 
shall leave to their natural fate. 

The next passage refers to the conflagration of the town 
before mentioned; and here the imitation is not only powerful, 
but the original vein is far from scanty : 


¢ The distant peasant hears the sound, 
And starting with elastic bound, : 
Hies to the mountain’s bright’ning head 
And sees the fiery ruin spread ; 
And marks the red and angry glare 
Of water, sky, and earth, and air. 
Seem’d Susquehannah’s wave on fire, 
And red with conflagration dire ; 
The spreading bay’s ensanguin’d flood 
Seem’d stain’d with tint of bnmas blood : 
O’er Cecil county, far and wide, 
Each tree, and rock, and stream was spied ; 
And distant windows brightly gleam’d, 
As if the setting sun had beam’d. 


‘ The Elkton burgher rais’d his head 
To see what made the sky so red; 
From Ararat the falcon sail’d ; 
The owl at lonely distance wail’d ; 
The gaunt wolf far adown the dale 
Loaded with loud lament the gale, 


As plaining that the morning’s prime 


Had come that day before its time : 
The wild deer startéd in the wood, 
And all on tiptoe listening stood 
To hear the yell, so stern and drear, 
That smote upon his startled ear ; 
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But when he saw the raging fire 

Spring up the sky, and then retire, 

Now spread o’er ether, quick advance, 
And now o’er heav’n’s blue concave dance, 
With furious bound he hied away, 

And hid him from the light of day ; 

Far in the distant forest green, 

Where fire, or man, was never seen.’ 


Our last proof of this writer’s real talent is another allusion 
to the blindness of his minstrel ; and we earnestly exhort him, 
at parting, seriously to reflect how he has debased his natural 
gifts by the spleen and the dullness with which he has enve- 
loped the much better productions that are here displayed. 


‘ The morn returns—but well-a-way ! 
Comes not for me the welcome day. 
No blush of spring’s fair vernal bloom, 
No summer rose in rich perfume, 

No flocks that in the meadows play, 
Nor lowing herds that devious stray, 
Nor sparkling centinel of night, 
Shall ever greet my the sight : 
But dark my ever during way, 

Shut from the golden light of day ; 

I know nor sun, nor star, nor moon, 
Nor midnight from the blaze of nooa ; 
The captive in his dungeon dark 
Preserves a hope of briftient spark, 
Which like some mild benignant star 
Beckons the trembler from afar, 

To happy scenes of dear delight, 

To sunshine, liberty, and light. 

But I no such fair vision see, 
The.torch of Hope burns not for me ; 
In a dark world, aye doom’d to roam 
Without a friend, a hope, a home. 


‘ Yet’ why complain? in yonder skies 
A sure and certain refuge lies. 
There, when my dark, dark course is run, 
I shall behold a glorious sun ; 
A world ethereal, fair and bright, 
And forms of uncreated light ; 
Spirits that glide through earth and sky, 
Unseen by any mortal eye; 
And never more in darkness roam, 
Without a friend, a hope, a home.’ 


Hod. 
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Ant. VI. . The Legend of Iona, with other Poems. By Walter 


Paterson. 8vo. pp- 342. 128. Boards. Edinburgh, Con- 
stable and Co.; London, Longman and Co. 


1’ proportion to the cultivation of the mind, of which the 
effusions are submitted to criticism, undoubtedly must 

be the pain inflicted by an unfavourable judgment deservedly 
passed on them. It is, therefore, with sincere regret that, 
at times, we feel ourselves forced to censure writings 
which give sufficient indications of natural ability, or of ac- 
quired knowlege, to warrant the belief that more pains and 
longer practice would have enabled the author to produce a 
very different work. The task of reproof is not less unpleasing 
when we perceive that some prevailing delusion, or popular 
error in taste, has occasioned the failure of a young candidate for 
literary fame. The public have in that case largely contributed 
to mislead the writer; and, consequently, they who have been 
in the habit of applauding similar compositions, however dis- 
figured by faults, would be unjust indeed if they severely cen- 
sured the victimsof theirown indulgence. We have often pointed 
out the inevitable consequences of that laxity with regard to 
all the established rules of composition, of that violation of 
the commonest principles of grammar, and of that disregard of 
the plainest canons of style and versification, which abound in 
the most fashionable poems of the day. Indeed, it was plain 
that, from the moment at which this mixture of the phraseology 
of prose and verse, and this revival of old words in the same 
paragraph which is also distinguished by the coinage of new 
expressions, were generally tolerated, the success of a few 
leading poets of unquestionable ability would encourage a host 
of imitators to pursue ‘ the bubble reputation” in the same 
perverted path. The English language, already corrupted and 
debased from a thousand other causes, will suffer more from 
this ‘one, perhaps, than from any: since popular poetry, and 
lines and passages in every body’s memory, must affect the 
whole frame of that language, and give a decided tone both 
to conversation and to composition ;——a tone, alas! as in- 
ferior in real purity, conciseness, and energy, to that even of 
our immediate predecessors, as the Latin of the Lower Empire 
was to the tongue of the Augustine age. Now, if there be a 
re-action of taste on morals, as there too clearly is an action 
of morals on taste, it cannot be a point of little import | 
whether we endeavour to oppose a barrier to this inundation 
of barbarism, or whether we tamely and silently suffer our- 
selves to be carried along with the stream. The duty of 
raising our voice, though for a while it may be unheard, 
L 3 against 
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against these corruptions of the language of a long line of 
glorious Englishmen, is indeed manifest; and we will never 
cease on great or on little occasions, * in season or out of sea- 
son,” (if we may use such a phrase for our present purpose,) 
to remind every scholar and every lover*of literature in the 
kingdom, that he ought to cling as fondl¥y'to the dignity, and 
the strength, and the honour of even the language of his coun- 
try, as the Cato of Lucan cherished the very shadow of Roman 
freedom. fe 

We must descend, we are aware, from a very considerable 
eminence, ere we can adapt these reflections and these feel- 
ings to the business immediately before us: but Jet our readers 
pause for a moment, and think of what we have said; —let 
them apply it in the next place to the great offenders in the way 
which we have mentioned;—and afterward let them gradually 
approach with us to ‘ The Legend of Iona.’ We beg then to 
introduce those readers to a very gentle pair indeed, in a boat, 
upon the oceari!: but who the parties of this floating téte-2-téte 
may be, we cannot tell them, because, according to the rules 
and the established mystification of the ballad-school of poetry, 
this is perfectly an enigma. 

The opening is really pretty : 


¢ Day with his yellow locks bedewed 
In mellow evening’s moistened air, 
Far in the ocean’s solitude 
Fad left a wandering pair. 
Long on their path was his delay, 
Slowly his parting ray withdrew, 
Till night came o’er their watery way, 
Glittering with stars and wet with dew. 
And the moonshine on the silvery ocean 
Lay floating in a playful motion, 
Like to a robe of slender lawn 
Over a:virgin’s bosom drawn. 
And the jewels of the pearly tide 
Joyfully danced on the vessel’s side, 
As if in sportive love’s delight, 
Enamoured of the beauteous freight. 
« Asa young mother’s heart is blest, 
When with a loving eye she sees 
The sinless nursling of her breast 
Lie sleeping on Pe knees, — 
Happy was the young mariner, 
As he viewed his lovely bride, 
Amid the ocean’s constant stir,, 
Lie dreaming by his side. 
And while he watched the snowy sail, 
That dallied with the amorous gale, 
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; evened the —_ boa of love, 

e upon hi dove 
Watching, as if to be mary blest, 
The dreaming motions of her breast, 
That seemed to tell of things to be, 
And future love’s felicity. 


* On one so beautiful and dear 
He would have gazed eternally, 
And minded nought while she was near, 
That was on earth or sea; 
But his earthly view, from sympathy, 
In kindred dreams began to fail ; 
While the little bark went merrily, 
Steered by the tide and the ale 
Like twin babes in a cradle rocked, 
With heart and soul together locked ; 
The virgin pair with fancies blest, 
Slumbéred 1a visionary rest ; 
While their dreaming souls together flew 
To lands beyond a tyrant’s view. — 
But hark! ’tis the keel on the yellow sand, 
And the dreamers wake in the visioned land.’ 


Some parts of the above ~will obviously excite a smile*: but, 
as we have said, the passage is.pretty: though, having said this, 
we are forced to add, 

‘¢ Non satis est pulchra esse poemata ;” 


and, when the poet brings a third person on the scene, after 
the happy bridegroom has left it to seek food for his bride, and 
describes him as gazing on the sleeping lady, (like Cymon, we 
presume, on Iphigenia, —* shaded with a slight Cymaer,”) we 
do not allow that he is pretty any longer, but witness so ex- 
traordinary a representation with considerable disgust. 

What grammar have we in the following couplet ? 

‘ That here the goat might fear to stray, 
And here the dreamer safely Jay ;’ 
“to say nothing of the sense. 

Will our readers, or even those of ¢ The Legend of fona,’ 

really believe that the very lady above-mentioned, when — 


¢ In silent wonder o’er her stood 


A stranger clad in pilgrim’s grey. 
And long bata 8 co revieeued 
As languidly in sleep she lay,’ — 











* If the termination of the second of the two following lines were 
pronounced properly for the rhyme, how curious the effect would be : 
i « As if in sportive love’s delight, 
Enamoured of the beauteous freight !’ 
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that this very lady, we say, after such a Review, 


. 





though a virgin fear represt 
The freedom of her friendly breast, 
So ill her heart could she disguise 
From a pilgrim meek and hoary, 
She wiped the dew-drop from.her eyes, 
And told him all her story 2 


We cannot conceive that, in such a position of affairs, the 
story can be worth hearing, and therefore we shall here leave 
it to its proper oblivion : —but we must take notice of a few 
of the usual licences, or (more properly speaking) barbarisms, 
of the romantic academy. 


‘ Like wretch respited from the law.’ 


See ‘ The Lord of the Isles,” whence this happy accentuation 
is borrowed. 


‘In dread suspense the Lady screamed, 
“Oh! hast thou met my Lord ! 
And is he slain? barbarian! tell — 
Aye, that red Stream, I know it well, 
It is my Owen’s, oh! my God ! 
It is my murdered Owen’s blood !” 


* Along the bay’s desilvered plain.’ 


‘inward through the echoing arch 
The boiling billows proudly march, 
As if in triumph to parade 
The wrecks and ruins they had made.’ 

¢ —..-— Heaven’s eternal fires 
Had riven the mountain’s breast asunder, 
And hacked it into domes and spires.’ 


7 





Enough. 

From some miscellaneous trifles at the end of the volume, 
we shall select a Sonnet. . Both this and other passages in the 
poems shew that the author is capable of better things, but 
misled by a false theory of poetry, by the imitation of vicious 
examples, and by the professed inaccuracy and strenuous idleness 
of the present race of fashionable versifiers, who discard 
harmony and grammar upon principle. 


‘ Fair moon, that, though reposing all the while 
Still walkest thy journey through the heavenly deep, 
Seeming a dreamer travelling in thy sleep, 
Many ty eyes look up to thee and sinife, 
For thou hast beauty that can them beguile, 


And in sweet reveries their sensés steep : 

Yet when I look upon thy light I weep, 

And almost in my heart thy charms revile ; 

For oncé enchanted with the glorious light 
11 Of 
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Of beauty’s smile, in happier moments won, 
I weened my golden day should have no night 5 

And now beholding that its race is run, 
Thou seemest, O dismal spectre! to my sight 


The pale cold ghost of my departed sun.’ Hoda. 
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Art. VII. Old English Plays. Being a Selection from the early 
Dramatic Writers. Vols. I1I. and IV.* S8vo. 128, éach, in 
Boards. Martin. 


We: should scarcely have deemed it necessary to notice the 

farther progress of this work, which, being published in a 
periodical form, ought in strict conformity with our usual 
principle to have awaited the award of our criticism till its com- 
pletion, but for two circumstances to which we wish to advert 
immediately. The first of these is that, out of the eight 
dramas comprized in the two volumes now under our inspec- 
tion, two only are tragedies, the other six being comedies ; — 
a disproportion to which indeed the editor himself adverts in a 
note which assigns the reason of the preference given by him 
to the latter species of composition, in following the business 
of selection, but with which we ourselves and perhaps our 
readers in general can hardly be satisfied. We are willing to 
concede all the claims of occasional wit and humour, and broad 
strokes of character, which their greatest admirers can set up in 
favour of our old comic writers; and to yield them the addi- 
tional praise of being most valuable store-houses for antiquarian 
research and industry. None, indeed, can appreciate more 
highly than we do the pleasure and advantage which may be 
derived from thus having brought before us the true figures of 
our ancestors in their most familiar habits, and in the exercise 
of their daily and domestic occupations. Nevertheless, as 
compositions, — as evidences of inventive genius, and high 
poetic powers, — the comedies of our old minor dramatists do 
not by any means bear the same proportion of excellence to 
those of modern date which their tragedies may boast. Both 
are, for the most part, equally destitute of that regularity and 
consistency of plot and incident which are indispensable to 
the corrected judgment of the present age: but the grandeur 
of language and sentiment which invests the buskined muse, 
and constitutes the highest distinction of the Elizabethian pe- 
riod, finds no responsive eminence in the more doubtful virtues 
of the sock. Whenwe turn our backs on Shakspeare, Jonson, 
and Fletcher, and one or two plays of Massinger, it is very 





* See our Review for November last. 
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rarely that we can discover any thing like a well conceived and 
ably sustained character in the comedies of the antients ; and 
the want of a pervading interest in the fable, which is com- 
pensated by the bursts of poetic sublimity that adorn their 


{tragedies, is not relieved by any great redeeming merit in the 


other class of dramatic composition, but leaves those produc- 
tions to drag on very lamely and heavily, with all except the 
Jexicographer and the inquirer into the manners and customs 
of past ages. 

By the preceding remarks, however, we do not mean to ex- 
clude comedy from the research of our revivers of the antient 
drama, but merely to induce a more just and equal distri- 
bution of the objects of their choice. Two ‘volumes only 
remain to complete the present selection. In those that are 
already published, we have only four tragedies and twelve co- 
medies ; and we would willingly prescribe that the remainder 
of the work should be devoted to the former class alone, which 
would constitute an equality. Chapman has been far from ex- 
hausted ; and we should certainly expect that his ** Alphonsus 
King of Arragon,” Revenge for Honour,” ‘ Revenge of 
Bussy D’Ambois,” * Cesar and Pompey,” and ** Chabot Ad- 
miral of France,” (which he wrote in conjunction with Shirley,) 
or some of them, at least, would find their way into the present 
collection. The editor has already begun with Middleton, and 
announces (which we are happy to see) his fine tragedy of 
«© Women beware Women,” for the next number. It may 
perhaps be succeeded by his ** Phoenix.” We earnestly hope’ 
that Webster, who abounds in poetical imagery, often of the 
sublimest description, will be suffered to contribute at least his 
« Duchess of Malfy,” and his ‘* Appius and Virginia ;” pos- 
sibly, also, his ¢* Thracian Wonder,” which, though not: 
strictly a tragedy, possesses passages of considerable beauty. 
We would also mention Heywood’s ‘ English Traveller” and 
«¢ Rape of Lucrece,” and Tourneur’s ‘“ Atheist’s Tragedy.”— 
Shirley would alone furnish a full complement for both the vo-. 
lumes: but the expectation, which we were ri some time 
Since to entertain, and cannot willingly relinquish, of an entire 
collection of his works under the auspices of the editor of 
Massinger and Ben Jonson, induces us not to press his name 
forwards on the present occasion. Out of the works of Cart~- 
wright, Davenant, Lord Brooke, Carlell, Nabbes, and others, 
it would not be difficult to find tragedies abounding in poe- 
tical merit¥ sufficient to form another collection of equal 
extent with the present. Many which are anonymous bear 
broad impressions of the true dramatic seal. The tragedy of 
s¢ Sicily and Naples, or the Fatal Union,” published in 1640, 
with the initials S.H., and ascribed (in Barker’s List of Plays 
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to Harding, contains passages of extraordinary merit, and is 
constructed on a plot of no mean interest. se who are 
more conversant in this noble school of poetry, than we profess 
to be, would readily point out many other desirable acquisitions 
to the present editor’s small stock of tragedies: but we are 
satisfied with having suggested to him the course which, it is 
our opinion, he would do well to pursue for the remainder of 
his work. 

Our next object, in returning to the subject before the com- 
pletion of the publication, is to notice a sort of answer which 
the editor has given to our former remarks on his labours; in 
which if he discovered, or apprehended, any undue severity of 
criticism, it was really far from our intention to convey such’ 
an impression. We are fully aware of the right of an editor 
of old plays to the were oe which this gentleman claims ; 
and our censure was confined (or at least meant to be confined) 
to instances of gross carelessness or inattention, for which the 
most candid reader would not admit the notorious deficiencies 
even of the “ prompters’ books” to be any adequate.excuse. 
The more “ inaccurate and barbarous” those precious ‘* manu- 
scripts” may be, the more it becomes the indispensable duty of 
a person undertaking the editorial functidns to apply all the 
ingenuity of his mind to the task of restoration. We admit 
that the course which we recommended, of placing before the 
reader ‘¢ both the corrupt and the amended passage” in §¢ every 
case” of deviation from the former copies, may not be appli- 
cable so universally as the expression appears to import : though 
we had certainly imagined that it was sufficiently guarded from: 
that construction which the editor has given to it, by the general 
tenor of our preceding observations; and that it could not 
have been understood to extend to the reprinting of entire 
scenes, or passages of any considerable length, merely on ac- 
count of an amendment in the construction of the lines. In 
such instances, it is of course quite enough to notice the 
alteration in a general way at the commencement of the altered 
passage: but some such notice, at least, we continue to think, if 
not indispensable to the reader’s security in the good faith of 
the editor, is the best pledge which that editor can give of his’ 
own accuracy and fidelity to his author. It is not our intention 
to resume the unwelcome office of seeking for instances of what 
we should deem editorial mismanagement, on the present oc- 
casion. At the commencement of the undertaking, we thought 
chat we should ill discharge the duty which we owe to the pub- 
ic without offering such hints as, if deemed worthy. of being 
adopted, would, in our judgment, best conduce to the im- 


provement of the work in its progress; and, if our ornare 
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have been instrumental in inducing the editor to bestow 
such an accession of care and vigilance on his task as, we are 
happy to say, is abundantly manifest in the conduct of the two 
volumes now under our review, we hold ourselves intitled to 
his thanks for the stimulus which they afforded him. At all 
events, we can assure him that those censures were directed by 
the best wishes for the success of the design which has been 
placed under his management; and which it is our earnest 
desire to see executed in such a manner that it may afford a 
motive to farther advances in the restoration of our old dra- 
matic authors. 

It is now time to notice more particularly the contents of 
the volumes before us, which comprize Dekker’s comedies of 
« The Wonder of a Kingdom” and “ Old Fortunatus ;” the 
tragedy of «* Bussy D’Ambois,” and the comedies of “ Monsieur 
D’Olive” and «‘May-Day,” by Chapman; “ TheS panish Gipsey,” 
a comedy, and “* The Changeling,” a tragedy, by Middleton and 
Rowley in conjunction; and ‘* More Dissemblers besides 
Women,” a comedy of the first of the last-mentioned writers. 
Dekker (or Decker, as his name is more usually written,) was 
hasty and slovenly even for that unrefined age, but abounding in 
strong and masculine conception: of which his ‘Honest Whore,” 
in two parts, published in Dodsley’s Collection, affords many 
noble proofs, notwithstanding the utter want of probability and 
connection in the plot and incidents. The beginning of the 
first of those plays, particularly, is conspicuous not only for its 
fine poetry but for its great dramatic effect ; and, if separated 
from the rest of the body and applied to an entirely different 
structure, it might again excite the admiration of a theatre. 
The s* Wonder of a Kingdom” contains many good comic ma- 
terials, though so put together as to be destitute of all possible 
effect: but ‘* Fortunatus” (which is improperly christened a 
comedy, since it belongs to no one of the numerous classes into 
which dramatic compositions have as yet been distributed, and 
may be called a Fairy Tale in Dialogue,) is equally extraordi- 
nary for poetical dignity and theatrical absurdity. It is in this 
megnificent language that the goddess Fortune is addressed by, 
and replies to, her disappointed votaries : 


¢ Accursed queen of chance! what had we done, 
Who having sometimes like young Phaetons, 
Rid in tke burnish’d chariot of the sun, 
And sometimes been thy minions, when thy fingers 
Weav’d wanton love-nets in our curled hair, 
And with sweet juggling kisses warm’d our cheeks, 
Oh! how have we offended thy proud eyes, 
That thus we should be spurn’d and trod upon, 
Whilst those infected limbs of the sick world, 


Are 























Are fix’d by thee for stars, in that bright sphere, 


‘Wherein our sun-like radiance did appear? 
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© All the Kings. Accursed queen of chance! damn’d sorceress! 
‘ The rest. Most powerful queen of chance! dread sovereigness! 


‘ For. No more! curse on; your cries to me are music, 


And fill the sacred roundure of mine ears 
With tunes more sweet than moving of the spheres. 
Curse on! on our celestial brows do sit 


Unnumber’d smiles, which then leap from their throne, 


When. they see peasants dance, and monarchs groan ; 
Behold you not this globe, this golden bowl, 
This toy called world, at our imperial feet ? 

This world is Fortune’s ball wherewith she sports. 
Sometimes I strike it up into the air, 

And then create 1 emperors and kings ; 
Sometimes I spurn it, at which spurn crawls out 
That wild beast multitude: curse on, you fools, 
?Tis I that tumble princes from their thrones, 
And gild false brows * with glittering diadems ; 
*Tis I that tread on necks of conquerors, 
And when like — they have been drawn 
In ivory chariots to the capitol, 

Circled about with wonder of all eyes, 

The shouts of every tongue, love of all hearts ; 
Being swoln with their own greatness, I have prick’d 
The Fladder of their pride, and made them die, 
As water bubbles (without memory) : 

I thrust base cowards into honour’s chair, 

Whilst the true spirited soldier stands by 

Bare headed, and all bare ; whilst at his scars 
They scoff, that ne’er durst view the face of wars. 
I set an idiot’s cap on virtue’s head, 

Turn learning out of doors, clothe wit in rags, 
And paint ten thousand images of loam 

In gaudy silken colours: on the backs 

Of mules and asses I make asses ride, 

Only for sport to see the apish world 

Worship such beasts with sound idolatry. 

This Fortune does, and when all this is done, 
She sits and smiles to hear some curse her name, 
And some with adoration crown her fame.’ 


Our fastidious age has not yet gotten rid of the impression 
produced by the French critics, of the imperious sovereignty of 
what they denominate the laws of the drama. To constitute 
a regular composition, either in tragedy or comedy, the unity 
of action must unquestionably be preserved, and those of time 
and place not unnecessarily or wantonly, or at least not toe 





‘ * Usurpers who had no legal title to the throne.’ 
flagrantly, 
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flagrantly, violated. Yet why not admit, for the gratification 
of our appetite for variety, a third class even into the higher 
drama ; a species of exalted melo-drama, under which would 
be properly ranked the greater number of Shakspeare’s historical 
pieces, and many of the finest plays of our other old writers, 
which cannot now be suffered on our theatres because all the 
admitted rules of composition are set at nought in their whim- 
sical construction? For our own part, we should delight in 
welcoming the neglected favourites of our ancestors, with 
something of the same feeling that is experienced in the recep- 
tion of an old and valued friend of our fathers or grandfathers. 
Nay, we should like them the better for their gothic append- 
ages of pageants and chorusses, to explain the intricacies of the . 
fable; and we can see no objection to the dramatic represent- 
ation even of a series of ages in a single night, that does not 
apply to every description of poem which leads in perusal from 
the fire-side at which we are sitting, to a succession of remote 
periods and distant countries. If it be delightful to read the 
magic wonders of Ariosto, why should not the same species of 
delight extend itself to the ruder representation of the same 
wonders, transferring the poetical beauties of the narrative to 
those of recitation? It is a great mistake to suppose that the 
excellence of the theatre depends on its apparent reality. To 
gross corporeal conception, no dramatic representation can ever 
convey the impression of reality. A man who is sitting at the 
theatre can, bodily speaking, never forget where he is, or that 
all which he sees 1s mere illusion. By the aid of imagination, 
he can indeed transport himself wherever the author or the actor 
points: but that powerful agent has no need of the unities to 
direct his operations; and our rude forefathers could as easily 
believe ‘the wooden O” in which they were sitting to be the 
fields of Agincourt, notwithstanding they had just before placed 
themselves in the parliament-house at Westminster, as we can 
suppose the stage at Drury-lane to be an apartment in Lord 
Randolph’s castle, or Mrs. Bartley to be the mournful mother 
of young Norval. In these matters, faith is all-powerful; and, 
without her influence, the most chastely cold and critically cor- 
rect of dramas is precisely as unreal as the ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” or the ‘ Winter’s Tale.” = 
- Chapman is the next of the dramatic authors now before us ; 
and we shall give the opening of his ** Bussy D’Ambois” as a 
specimen of the vigorous and free style of our venerable 
English Homer. 


‘ Fortune, not reason, rules the state of things ; 
Reward goes backwards, honour on his head ; 
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Who is not poor, is monstrous; only need 
Gives form and worth to every human seed. 
As cedars beaten with continual storms, 
So great men flourish ; and do imitate 
Unskilful statuaries, who suppose 
Je forming a Colossus) if they make him 
traddle enough, strut, and look big, and gape, 
Their work is goodly: so men merely great 
(ie their affected gravity of voice, 
ourness of countenance, manners, cruelty, 
Authority, wealth, and all the spawn of fortune, ) 
Think they bear all the kingdom’s worth before them ; 
Yet differ not from those Colossic statues, 
Which with heroic forms without o’erspread, 
Within are nought but mortar, flint, and lead. 
Man is a torch borne in the wind; a dream 
But of a shadow, summ’d with all his substance ; 
And as great seamen using all their wealth 
And skills in Neptune’s deep invisible paths, 
{n tall ships richly built and ribb’d with brass, 
To put a girdle round about the world, 
When they have done it (coming near their haven) 
Are fain to give a warning-piece, and call 
A poor stayed fisherman, that never past 
His country’s sight, to waft and guide them in : 
So when we wander furthest through the waves 
Of glassy glory and the gulfs of state, 
Topp’d with all titles, spreading all our reaches, 
As if each private arm would sphere the earth, 
We must to virtue for her guide resort, 
Or we shall shipwreck in our safest port.’ 


The character of Bussy is grandly conceived; and the rela- 
tion of the combats between him and Barrisor, and their respec- 
tive friends, is so animated and poetic, that it is more calculated 


to transport the hearer to that latter age of chivalry, and make 


him feel the actual reality of what passes before him, than all 
the productions which the ‘ classi¢ drama” ever brought forth. 
It strikes us as by no means impossible, that an interesting play 
might now be produceed by a judicious combination of this 
with its continuation, or second part, **The Revenge of Bussy,” 
which certainly ought to have been published together with it 
in the present collection. In ‘ Monsieur D’Olive,” we do not 
see much to recommend. ‘ May-Day” is of a description 
somewhat more light and pleasing: but it is doing great injus- 
tice to Chapman to present him in his comic dress to the 
seader who is not yet fully acquainted with his tragedies, which 
are by far the highest of his productions. ‘ The Spanish 
Gipsey” of MiddJeton and Rowley is, on the whole, a very 
favourable specimen of antient comedy ; and all the early - 
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of it, though involving an incident unfit for modern represent. 
ation, is full of dramatic interest and theatrical effect. ‘* The 
Changeling” is a tsagety formed on a story of no mean at- 
traction, which is to be found in Reynolds’s « God’s Revenge 
against Murder,” where it is intitled ** Alsernero and Beatrice 
Joanna :” but, though this story forms the principal plot of the 
drama, its name is (by an absurdity too common among the 
early writers) assigned to it by a very inferior personage, who, 
has nothing to do with that which is the main and indeed the 
only interest of the piece. Mr. Hayley’s tragedy of Marcella” 
is founded on the same plot, and, as it seems, without reference 
to this elder drama, — perhaps without knowlege of it. We 
have not had an opportunity of comparing them: but the editor, 
who has done this, furnishes a few remarks by way of introduc- 
tion, which appear to be sufficiently just and well founded. 
Indeed, however dramatic may be the plot itself, the manner in 
which it is treated by our two old dramatists is much too dis- 
gusting for modern refinement and delicacy. ‘The merit of the 
play, such as it possesses, is almost confined to that part of it 
which is borrowed, the story; and it has little of poetic lan- 
guage or fancy to recommend it. 

In the last of the dramas now before us ** More Dissemblers 
besides Women,” greater theatrical art and management are dis- 
played than in most of these old plays; and its author, Mid- 
dieton, appears to have been distinguished among his contem- 
poraries for this talent, as the following lines evince : 


«¢ Tom Middleton his numerous issue brings, 
And his last muse delights us when she sings : 
His halting age a pleasure doth impart ; 

And his white locks shew master of his art.” 


¢ Modern authors,’ observes the editor, ‘ also seem inclined to 
place him as one of the first in the second class of writers :’ but 
this is in respect of the quality above noticed. He seems to 
have none of those fine poetical common-places, which strike so 
frequently and forcibly on the imagination in the writings of 
Chapman, Webster, and others of our minor dramatists, as to 
place them for the moment side by side with Shakspeare. 

It is now time to terminate our second visit to this valuable 
collection. We have agtraye | abstained from entering again 
on this occasion into the lists of verbal criticism with the editor; 
and we take our leave of him with a renewed assurance, that 
nothing but the interest which we feel in the good success of 
his labours would haye induced us to be so free with him in a 


former instance. ; 
Mert. 
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Art. VIII. <Archeologia: or, Miscellaneous Tracts relating # 
Antiquity. Vol. XVII. | 


[Article concluded from our last Number.] 


WE lose no time in making our report of the remaining con- 
tents of this.last volume published by the Society of 
Antiquaries. , 

An Account of some Roman Remains near Llandrindod,.in a 
letter from the Rey. Thomas Price. — This paper, which is of 
no great interest, and might have been condensed in the Ap- 
pendix, describes the vestiges of eighteen small Roman camps, 
extending for the space of a-mile and a half along the Roman 
road near Llandrindod ; and of a circle formed with a strong 
breast-work on the side of a hill. Mr. Price conjectures that 
this was the circus or amphitheatre in which the Roman 
soldiers held their games or shews: but this is a mere sup- . 
position, and not very probable. 

Communication of an inedited Fragment of Anglo-Saxon Poetry, 
in a letter from the Rev. J. J. Conybeare, M.A. Anglo-Saxon 
Professor in the University of Oxford.— No longer can this 
fragment be classed among inedited works: but it scarcely 
merited publication, except as a curiosity of the rath century. 
It occurs towards the conclusion of a manuscript-volume of 
Homilies in the Bodleian Library, and contains the Speech of 
Death ; in which we are told that, before we were born, we 
were ordained to die. , 

Account of a Saxon Manuscript preserved in the Cathedral 
Library of Exeter, in a Letter from the Same.—It is stated in 
the beginning of this letter that 


¢ Among the inedited Saxon manuscripts at this day existing in 
the collections either of individuals or public bodies, there are pro- 
bably few superior in interest to the volume of Miscellaneous Poetry 
given by Leofric, the first Bishop of Exeter, to the cathedral 
church of that diocese, and still preserved in its capitular library. 

¢ Either from the remote situation in which it is deposited, or the 
little curiosity which, from the days of Hickes till within these few 
years, has been excited by subjects of this description, this valuable 
monument of the language and genius of our forefathers (which may 
safely claim an antiquity of seven centuries and a half) has hitherto 
been known only by the scanty and somewhat inaccurate synopsis of 
its contents given by Wanley in his Catalogue of Saxon Manuscripts.’ 


The reader will certainly feel himself obliged to Mr.C. 
for the attention here bestowed on the poetry of Leofric, 
which is contained in a moderately sized folio, and written in 
continuous lines, resembling prose, after the manner of the 
age ; as well as for the translations which he has subjoined to the 
Rev. June, 1815. M several 
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| several specimens. The Saxon original is accompanied by a 
H Latin version, line by line, to which the Professor has added 
4 an English poetic translation. Perhaps the best method that 

{ we can adopt, to satisfy all parties, will be to present a por- 
tion of the Saxon poem as here edited by Mr. Conybeare : 


‘ ABSTRACT OF THE Porm, 
‘ Commencing p. 16. of the Exeter MS. 


t Thet iy ther wypcthe 
r Thet the weprheode 


Hoc est operz pretium 


| ‘ Ut humanum genus 
| : '  Seczan dpychne chone Dicat Domino gratias 
| Duzucha zehpylcne | (Ob) beneficia singula 
| The uy pith 7 ep Quz nobis nunc et olim 
| Simle zeppemede. Szpe intulit. 
°. Thuph moniz fealpa Per multiplicem 
' Mezna xzepyno Potestatem habitationes 
He uy et zieped Ille nobis addidit, 
Ai And ehra-rpeb, Et possessionum gazas, 
Welan ofep wid lond, Divitias super latam terram, 
And webden liche. Et tempestatem mitem. 
, Unbdep rwerzler hleo, Sub ceeli umbraculo 
] Sunne 7 Mona, Sol et Luna, 
| Aechelayc cunzla, Nobilissima sidera, 
Eallum yeinath, Omnibus nitent, 


Heofon canbelle, 


Ceeli lampades, 


| fi Helechum on eopthan. Viris in terra. 
, Dpeoreth deap, Cadit Ros, 
| And pen duzuche, Et pluvia bona 
: Weccach co feoph nepe. Excitatur longe lateque 
Fipa cynne, Humano generi, 


Jecath eopth pelan. 


Auget terre divitias. 


¢ Befits it well that man should raise 
/ To Heav’n the song of thanks and praise, 





For all the gifts a bounteous God 
From age to age hath still bestow’d. 
{ The kindly seasons temper’d reign, 
The plenteous store, the rich domain 
Of this mid-earth’s extended piain, 
All that his creatures wants could crave, 
His boundless pow’r and mercy gave. 
Noblest of yon bright train that sparkle high, 
Beneath the vaulted sky, 
The Sun by day, the silver’d Moon by night, 
Twin fires of heav’n, dispense for man their useful light. 
Where’er on earth his lot be sped, 
| For Man the clouds their richness shed, 
In gentler dews descend, or op’ning pour 
Wide o’er the land their fertilizing shower.’ 


A subsequent letter contains a farther extract made by the 
Professor from the Exeter manuscript. ‘¢ Its subject, the 
: : Reproach 


J 
elle 
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Reproach of a Spirit in misery to the body which it formerly 
inhabited, will doubtless be recognized by those who are con- 
versant with our early poetry as one upon which the genius of 
our minstrels, or rather perhaps of our monastic versifiers, 
was not unfrequently exercised. The exordium of this ancient 
composition. will be found, if (says Mr.C.) I have rightly 
translated the passage in question, which is somewhat obscure, 
to contain a singular instance of popular superstition relative to 
the time during which the soul was permitted to revisit the 
earth after its separation from the body.’ ‘We shall present 
the reader with merely the English translation : 


¢ Befits it well that man should deeply weigh 
His soul’s last journey ; how he then may fare 
When Death comes on him, and breaks short in twaia 
The bond that held his flesh and spirit link’d ; 
Long is it thence ere at the hand of Heav’n 
The Spirit shall reap or joy or punishment, 
E’en as she did in this her earthly frame. 
For ere the seventh night of Death hath past, 
Ghastly and shrieking shall that Spirit come, 
The Soul to find its body, —restless thus, 
(Unless high Heav’n first work the end of all things) 
An hundred years thrice told the shade shall roam. 
With chilling voice that sad and mournful ghost 
Upbraids its kindred earth. “ Thou hapless dust, 
How fares it with thee now! how dost thou waste 
A foul and earthy mass! full little erst. 
Thy thoughts were of that journey which the Soul, 
Driv’n from her fleshly tenement, is doom’d to ! 
To what sad fate, oh wretched food of worms ! 
Hast thou reduced me,—little thoughtest thou 
How long and dreary was my destin’d way.””’ 


This paper is followed by another communication from 
Mr.C. intitled, Account of an Anglo-Saxon Paraphrase of the 
Pheenix attributed to Lactantius, contained in the Exeter MS. — 
The’ paraphrase, which is curious as being found in an 
Anglo-Saxon poem, is an expansion of a Latin original still in 
existence, attributed to Lactantius, and printed at the end of 
the Variorum edition of Claudian. It commences, 


“Est locus in primo felix Oriente remotus.”’ 


In another part of the volume, we are presented by Pre- 
fessor C. with Observations on the Metre of the Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry ; and with a supplemental paper, intitled, Further Ob- 
servations, &c. — Here the authorities both of Dr. Hickes and 
of Mr. Tyrwhitt are combated ; Mr. C. yielding neither to 
the opinion of the former, who asserted that the Anglo-Saxon 
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poetry was regulated by the legitimate rules of Latin prosody, 
nor to that of the latter, who i declared that he can discover 
in the productions of our Saxon bards no traces of a regular 
metrical system, or even of that alliteration which had hitherto 
been regarded as their’invariable characteristic ; perceiving, as 
he says, ‘no difference between the poetry and the prose of 
that people, further than the employment of a more inflated 
diction and inverted construction of sentence, in that to which 
the former title was usually affixed.” The Professor has in- 
vestigated the subject with much industry, and the opinions 
which he offers are supported by a weight of evidence. His 
positions are that * the Anglo-Saxon poetry does really differ 
from their prose by the usage of metrical divisions, and that the 
general rhythm and cadence of their verse is not altogether 
undiscoverable.’? In proof of the former, he thinks it would 
be sufficient to advert to the different methods of punctuation 
in the prosaic and poetic manuscripts of the Saxons: but, not 
relying solely on this circumstance, he proceeds to adduce a 
specimen in which ¢ the poetry is broken into similar members, 
not only by the usual method of rhythmical punctuation, but 
in the one instance by the alternate insertion of lines written 
in the Latin language, and in the other by the employment of 
final rhyme.’ This specimen i¢ taken from a translation of 
the Phoenix of Lactantius; and, as an evidence not less 
curious than important, we shall here insert it : : 


‘ It is written in lines alternately Anglo-Saxon and Latin, and 
runs thus: 


‘ Harach ur alypeb Nos in vitam eduxit 
Luciy Auccop 
Thee pe mocun hep Uti possemus hic 
Mepue 

_God debum begietan Virtutibus acquirere 
Gaubdia in celo, 
That pe motun ~* Uti possemus 
Maxima pezna 

Secan, and esiccan Acquirere, & sedere 
Sebdibury, alciy, 
Lirzan in Agye Vivere in mansione 
Luciy et paciy, 
Azan capdinga Possidere habitacula. 

— Alma leticiz 
Bpucan blebd-baza Potiri fructu diurno 
Bliandam & mictem, Blandg et miti_ 
Leseon sizopa ppean Adspicere glorie Dominum 
Sine fine, : 
And him /of pinzan Et ei gratias canere 
Laubte pepenni e 
€abze mid Enzlum, Felices cum Angelis. 
Alleluia.” 


¢ It 
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¢ It will be immediately perceived, that such of these Latin verses 
as are at all consonant to the rules of prosody, belong either to the 
Trochaic or Dactylic species, and consist each of two feet. ‘Those 
which are not reducible to this standard seem yet to be written in 
imitation of it, with the substitution (as was common in the Latin 
poetry of the middle ages) of emphasis for quantity. Thus “ Sine, 
fine,”” ‘ Blandam et, mittem,”’ and “ Alma le,titiz,’’ may be con- 
sidered respectively as equivalent to a Trochaic, an Adoniac, anda 


Dactylic line.’ 

From Cedmon, Mr. C. gives examples both of the _— 
and the shorter kinds of metre; and, returning to his other 
document, after a diligent examination of its contents, he thus 
classes the different kinds of verse used in that composition : 


‘ 1. Those which may at first sight be recognized as Trochaic or 
Dactylic ; these are by far the most numerous, as, 


¢ Glenzed, hnpum Liye mid, longum 
Bhyya, bleoum Leoma ze,conzum 
Bloyema, hipum | 








Hoprce mec, hepebdon, 


Spithe ne, minyabde Hiloe ze, nepedon. 


‘ 2. Of the Trochaic species, with the Hypercatalectic syllable, 
Ahce ic, ealbop col 
Lalbop, popdum, zol. 





Wey on, lazu, rcpeame, lad 
Thep me, leochu, ne bi, zlad. 


« 3. Lines of three syllables (similar to those mentioned above), 
as, 


Tip, pelzabe Lpere, harath Tpeop, chpag 
Blzd, bliyrabde Iy co, cpaz.? 


While Mr. C. ventures on this attempt at classification, he 
honestly confesses that, in this and in all the metrical composi- 
tions of the Saxons with which he is acquainted, many lines 
occur which he is unable to reduce to an agreement with’ his 
metrical system. A farther discovery is announced in the sup- 
plementary observations, which we shall exhibit in the author’s 
own words. , 


‘ There is one peculiarity of construction occurring in the poetical 
remains of the Anglo-Saxons, which, as far as my knowledge ex- 
tends, has not been mentioned by any preceding writer ; and which, 
nevertheless, is so generally prevalent in them, as to preclude, I think, 
all supposition of its being other than the effect of design. I mean an 
artificial arrangement of the several phrases or clauses of which the 
sentence is constituted, in a manner somewhat resembling that ob- 
served by Bishop Lowth in the sacred poetry of the Hebrews, and 
termed by that dHtastrioné scholar Parallelism.’ 
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The metrical system, thus offered as explanatory of the 
structure of Anglo-Saxon poetry, Mr. C. is aware may be 
treated as mere hypothesis: but he is convinced that the syste- 
matic use of alliteration is entirely of Celtic origin. — We cannot 
make farther extracts from these contributions to the Society : 
but to those persons who are studying Saxon literature they 
will afford instruction and pleasure. 

An Account of the Register of Persons who sought Sanctuary at 
St. John of Beverley in Yorkshire, preserved among the Harleian 
Manuscripts in the British Museum, in a Letter from Henry. 
Ellis, Esq. F.R.S. and A.S.— All the vaiue of this communi- 
cation consists in the copy of a sanctuary-oath, the only one 
that Mr. E. remembers to have seen, taken from the back of 
one of the pages of the register ; which is written on vellum, 
and contains the names of persons who sought sanctuary for 
different crimes, in the reigns of Edward IV., Henry VIL., and 
Henry VIII. He who reads this oath will rejoice that those 


times of ignorance, priestcraft, and semi-barbarism have passed 
away : ; 


¢ The bailiff of the town, by whom the oath was administered, is 
directed to enquire of the Sowa ‘¢ what man he killed, and wher 
with, and both ther names: and than gar hym lay his hand vppon the 
book, saying on this wyse, 

‘ Sir tak hede on your oth. Ye shalbe trew and feythful to my 
Lord Archbishop of York, lord off this towne, to the provest of 
thessame, to the chanons of this chirch, and all othir minstr’s 
therof. 

‘ Also ye shall bere gude hert to the baillie and xii governars of 
this town, to all burges’ and comyners of thessame. 

* Also ye shall bere no poynted wapen, dagger, knyfe, ne none 
other wapen ayenst the kyngs pece. 

¢ Also ye shalbe redy at al your power if ther be any debate or 
stryf or od sothan case of fyre within the town to help to s’cess it. 

é Also ye-shalbe redy at the obite of Kyng Adelstan, at the 
Dirige and the Messe at such tyme as it is done at the warnyng of 
the belman of the town, and do your dewte in ryngyng, and for to 
offer at the messe on the morne, so help you god and thies holy 
Evangelists.’ 

¢«* And then gar hym kysse the Book.” ’ 


A Memoir on the State of Norham Castle in the Time o 
Henry VIII., communicated from a Cottonian Manuscript in the 
British Museum. By the Same.— This indeed is a curious 
memoir, and is calculated to afford a tolerably correct idea of 
the economy and general expence attending the keeping up of 
an antient fortress. ‘That part of it which relates to the pro- 
visioning of the castle has been copied by Mr. Pinkerton, in his 


History of Scotland, but the particulars respecting the means of 
| 15 defence 
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defence are not less worthy of notice. Military men of the 
present day will be amused by the following detail : 


¢ And asfor Ordinance, it is knowen by Indenture, wherof one, 
part remaynyth w* maister Chancellar, what remaynyth in the said 
Castell ; first, of grete peces, a Saker, two Faucons, a Fawcon of” 
maister Chancellars, viij small Serpentyns going upon iij pare of 
wheles of metall, a grete Slaing of Irn, and iij Serpentyns, whereof 
one has no chambres. Asfor Haggbusshes ther is metely enowe. 
And so we have never one pece nor a serpentyne for the fowr 
bullwarks w' the two yatehouses in the vitre ward. Asfor gon- 
powder ther is metly of it to be doimg w'all. And ther must be cer- 
tain Brimstone and sauf peter be, provided for to th’intent that a 
gonner may sharp it, for I fere me that ther is overmiche cole in it, 
whereby it is something flatt, as I perceive it upon my hand when I 
burn it. 

¢ And asfor Arrowes ther is certain of them, howbeit bereason of 
evill keping they want fedres, wherby many of them will do no good 
unto suche tyme as a fletcher have them throwghe hand: and as for’ 
Bowes ther is none but only xl!! whiche is of none effect, x of them. 
not able. And therfor ther must be provided for Ct® or CC" of. 
good Bowes, for common Store-Bowes are of none effect.’ 


A Memcir on the Office of Cuneator. By the Rev. Rogers Rud- 
ing, B.D. F.S.A.—In the Anglo-Norman mints, the person 
who bore the title of Cuneator was of great importance; and 
Mr. Ruding, though not able to trace the origin of his office, 
which was of high antiquity and hereditary, clearly explains 
its nature and the reason for its abolition : 


‘ The engravers of the dies seem to have been appointed by him, 
and to have been under his immediate cognizance. By him they 
were presented to the Barons of the Exchequer, before whom they 
took the usual oath of office; and it was probably his duty to see 
that all the dies, as well those which were used in the paramount 
mint in the Tower of London, as those which were issued from 
thence to the subordinate mints, were of the same type. This was 
a circumstance of great moment whilst so many mints were allowed 
to be worked in various parts of the kingdom ; but when they were 
abolished, and the mint in the Tower became the only source from 
whence the coins were derived, this precaution was no longer necessary,. 
and the office soon sank into disuse.’ 


Such notices as Mr. R. has been able to collect respecting the 
Cuneators are subjoined, as well as a list of the names of persons 
who held this office, from William I. or II. to Richard II. : 
but the Cuneators cannot be traced lower than this latter reign. 
A Master of the Mint was no doubt appointed in the subsequent 
reigns, but not with the title of Cuneator. 

Copy of an Indenture of Retainer, relating to the Expedition 
against France in the 19th Year of King Henry VI, With a 

M 4 Letter 
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Letter from the King to the Bishop of Bath his Chancellor. Come 
municated by Samuel Lysons, Esq. V.P. F.R.S. &c. 

Transcript of an original Letter from King Edward the Fourth, 
whén Earl of March, and his Brother the Earl of Rutland, to their 
Father Richard Duke of York, preserved among the Cotton Manu- 
scripts in the British Museum. Communicated by Henry Ellis, 
Esq. F.R.S. Secretary. — ‘Its chief singularity is the use of the 
word natural as implying /egitimate son.’ 

Records of this nature become interesting as they serve to 
carry us backwards to the state of society and the mode of pro- 
secuting war at the periods to which they belong. The indenture 
afid letters here copied are curious in this view. ‘They also ex- 
hibit obsolete modes of spelling. Ludlow is written Lodelowe. 

Conjectures concerning the Instruments called Celts. By R.P. 
Knight, Esq. F.A.S. — Little besides conjecture is offered in 
this paper, with reference to the application of the instruments 
denominated Celts: but Mr. Knight amuses himself with a 
trick put on Count Caylus, who in his Recueil d Antiquités has 
given representations of celts, which he says were sent to him 
from Herculaneum : 


« As this buried city has been from the time of its discovery to the 
present day, the common source, from which every Italian dealer 
in antiquities derives his wares, especially those of his own manufac. 
ture, and as none ever found their way into the Royal Museum of 
Portici, or came to the knowledge of those vigilant directors and 
superintendants of the subterranean researches, Camillo Paderni and 
Father Antonio; or to that of the no less watchful observer of their 
results, Sir William Hamilton, we may safely conclude that the 
Count was imposed upon ; and that these articles, sent to him from 
Naples, had either been brought there from the north-western parts 
% Europe, or, what is more likely, made there on purpose for 

im.’ . 

Mr. K. thinks that no celts have been discovered in any of 
the more southern or eastern parts of the Roman empire, while 
many, hundreds of them have: been found in every part of the 
British isles; and probably they were instruments peculiar toGaul 
and Britain. Dr. Lort, in the 5th volume of the Archzologia, 
adopting the opinion of Hearne, supposes that these celts we re 
Roman chissels employed in cutting and polishing stone: but 
_ Mr, K. does not assent to this conjecture; ‘because the greatest 
part of them having been fixed’ by grooves. into their handles, 
and not having their handles inserted into sackets, could not 
have resisted the blows of the hammer, applied as they neces- 
sarily must be in hewing stone.’ ‘This reason, however, is not . 
altogether conclusive, unless we knew the manner in which the 
wooden handle was fastened: those which have a loop annexed 
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to the socket might have been employed in a different wa 
from those that were without sockets. It is very likely that 
these celts were substitutes for the weapons and working tools 
of our remote ancestors, which were of flint; and many of 
them seem to be adapted to the handle of an axe or adze. 
Whether the antient Gauls and Britains were taught by Phoeni- 
cians, Carthaginians, Greeks, or Romans, to construct these in- 
struments, is a point not now .to be ascertained ; nor can we 
do more than conjecture respecting the manner in which the 
wooden shaft or helve was applied. Probably, those with 
loops were made firm on their handles by means of bandages. 
If, however, we turn to plate X. of Vol. V., and inspect the 
view of those celts which are in Sir William Hamilton’s Col- 
lection in the British Museum, we must pronounce them to be 
hatchets ; and if those that are mentioned by Homer, Od. T. 
573-3 were of a similar construction, it would be easy to shoot a 
dart through the aperture intended to receive the handle; so 
that the difficulty which Mr. K. supposes disappears, and his 
gloss is rendered unnecessary. We may add that, in the trial 
of skill proposed by Ulysses, in the passage to which Mr, 
Knight refers, it is natural to conclude that neither the heads 
of the twelve axes were used without their handles, nor the 
handles without the heads: but that six complete axes were 
placed in a row on one side, and six on the other, the heads of 
the axes touching each other and making a kind of arch, re- 
sembling that which is formed by a double row of trees, (Squeye¢ 
ws) and that through this space the arrow was shot. 

Enumeration and Explanation of the Devices formerly borne as 
Badges of Cognizance by the House of York, in a letter from 
Henry Ellis, Esq, Secretary. —'The memorandum. containing. 
information respecting the several devices of Richard Duke of 
York, father of King Edward IV., was discovered by Mr. Ellis, 
as he was searching the Digby MSS. in the’ Bodleian Library ; 
and he wishes that a similar memorandum of the badges of 
the House of Lancaster could be found. This catalogue of. 
Devices shews the origin of many of our popular signs ;. as the 
Rose; White Hart, Black Bull, Blue Boar,.&e. The'lastis said 
to be the badge that he ‘ beryth by Kyng Edwarde, with his 
tuskis, and his cleis, and his membrys of golde.’ 

Account of some Lids of Stone Coffins. discovered in Cambridge 
Castle in 1810. By the Rev. 'T. Kerrich, M.A, F. §.Ai (Print 
cipal Librarian to the University of Cambridge. —- Nothing: 
worthy of notice occurs in this short. papery which. is-accom-- 
panied by two drawings of the broken lids. : 

A Description and Copy of an ancient Roll, preserved im the 
Library of the Advocates at Edinburgh. By Nicholas — 

sq. 
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Esq. sw ea — The ancient roll here copied is Bagimont’s 
(or‘Bayamond’s) taxed Roll of Benefices within the Kingdom 
of Scotland, the date of which is about the year 1275, and of 
which Mr. Carlisle has made much use in his valuable topo- 
graphical dictionary of Scotland ; though the terms Rectory and 
Vicarage, employed in “ The Auld Taxation” of Bagimont, are 
not now applied to the Scotish benefices. Should episcopacy 
ever be revived in Scotland, this roll would become an inestimable 
document. At present, it is an uninteresting record, and oc- 
cupies pages which might have been better filled. 

An Account of some Druidical Remains in the Island of Guern- 
sey. By Joshua Gosselin, Esq. — A more accurate conception 
may be formed of the druidical Temple, or rather Cromlech, 
here described, by the help of the annexed plates, than by the 
perusal of Mr. G.’s letter, though clearly written. The re- 
mains which he describes were discovered on the left of Lan- 
cresse Bay, covered by sand to the depth of three or four feet. 
The length of the Cromlech, composed of several large stones, 
resting on smaller stones, is 32 feet. The largest weighs about 
20 tons, and the greatest width between the supporting stones 
is 12 feet. A quantity of human and of other animal bones was 
found in it; and other Cromlechs of the same kind are 
described. 

Three Letters from the Cotton Manuscript Vespasian, F. XIII. 
Communicated by Henry Ellis, Esq. F.R.S. Secretary. —These 
letters are curious, and we are obliged to Mr. Ellis for copying 
them, though we have not felt very grateful for all his tran- 
scripts. Of the three letters contained in this article, which 
are specimens of the epistolary style in the reign of Henry VIIL., 
the first is written by the King, with his own hand but without 
date, to Wolsey, at a time when the Cardinal was at the pine 
nacle of favour and greatness; the second is from Wolsey, 
immediately after his fall, to Secretary Cromwell; and the 
third is addressed to Cromwell, from the widow of Lord 
Rochford, who was beheaded. ) 

Description of the Reading Desk of the Abbey Church of Eve- 
sham, in Worcestershire. By Edward Rudge, Esq. F.R.S. 
A.S. and L.S.— The desk here described is composed of a 
block of white marble. It was dug up in a garden of one of 
Mr. Rudge’s tenants, near the site of the Abbey Church; and 
of the four sides, which are richly carved, in mezzo-relievo, 
the principal front represents St. Egwin, Bishop of Worcester, 
the founder of the Abbey, with his crosier in the /eft hand, 
and other ornaments. This description is accompanied by two 
plates. 

Original 
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Original Papers addressed to King James I. and King Charles 1. 
on the Subject of the Duke of Buckingham, and Robert Carr, Earl 
of Somerset. Communicated by Samuel Lysons, Esq. V.P. 
F.R.S. — We cannot afford our readers a better insight into 
the nature of these papers than by transcribing Mr. Lysons’s 
introductory letter. 


‘ The inclosed original papers were put into my hands a few weeks 
since by Lord Sinclair at Nisbett-house, in Berwickshire, where his 
Lordship found them, when he became possessed of that ancient seat 
of the Carr family ; these had been carefilly preserved, with other 
family papers, in a small box. The first of them, addressed to 
King James the First, by whose command it appears to have been 
written, contains a variety of charges against the Duke of Bucking- 
ham ; and was probably drawn up by Robert Carr, Earl of Somer- 
set, the former favourite, thought it is not in his hand-writing, being 
evidently a fair copy made by a secretary. The two other papers 
addressed to King Charles the First, in favour of the Earl of Somer- 
set, are written in a very neat hand in letters of gold, and both en- 
dorsed with the descriptions here prefixed to t 
hand-writing.’ 


On the peaceable Justs or Tiltings of the middle Ages. By 
Francis Douce, Esq. F.S.A.— This paper affords an account 
of those harmless tiltings which, in the age of chivalry, were 
perfermed for the amusement of ladies and other spectators ; 
and in which the successful knights received some prize from 
the hand of a fair and courteous damsel. Pointless lances or 
coronels being used in these encounters, they were called by 
the French ¢ Joutes 2 plaisance,” and in the Latin of the middle 
ages ‘* Hastiludia pacifica,” in opposition to the serious and 
sanguinary tournaments denominated * Joutes 2 outrance.” Mr. 
Douce presents the reader with a transcript from a MS. in 
the British Museum, giving a detailed account of the whole 
ceremonial which was observed on these occasions; together 
with an explanation of most of the obsolete terms employed in 
the description. A proper supplement is furnished in the next 
article, intitled, 

Copy of a Roll of Purchases made for the Tournament of Windsor 
Park, in the Sixth of King Edward the First, preserved in the 
Record Office at the Tower. Communicated by Samuel Lysons, 
Esq. &c.—It clearly appears from this curious document, 
that very expensive preparations were made for these tilting 
matches : . 


‘ The Roll is written on two membranes, and contains two ac- 
counts, the first being of articles purchased by the hands of Adinett 
the taylor ; and under the inspection of Albini and Robert de Dorset, 
entitled, ‘“¢ Emptiones facte per manum Adinetti Cissoris et visu Al- 
bint & Roberti de Dorset contra Torniamentum de Parco de Wind- 
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sore, nono die Julii annos exto.”? The second is an account of pur- 
chases made at Paris for the King and Queen, and their children, by 
the same Adinett.’?— , 

¢ Armour was “<p for all the knights. It appears to have 
been of leather gilt: and various sums, from 7s. to 25s. were paid 
for making and gilding each suit, to the three persons employed, 
Cosmo the tailor, Salvag’ the tailor, and Reymunde de Burdieus. 
At the end of this item of the account, there is a memorandum, 
stating, that each suit of armour consisted of a tunic, a surcoat, a 

air of ailettes *, a crest, a shield, a helmet of leather, and a sword of 

alon. + 

‘ The sum of three shillings was paid for the carriage of the armour 
from London. 
_ © The shields were of wood, and provided by Stephen the joiner 
at sd. each. Peter the furbisher provided the thirty-eight swords, 
made of balon and parchment at 7d. apiece, and was paid 25s. for 
silvering them, and 3s. 6d. for gilding the pomels and hilts with 


pure fm : 

¢ Ralph de la Hay received 12s. for gilding with pure gold twelve 
helmets for the knights of the highest rank ; and for silvering the re- 
mainder, 178. 4d. coe after the rate of 8d. each. 

¢ Milo the currier furnished thirty-eight head-pieces of leather, re- 
sembling’ horses heads, at 2s. each; and thirty-eight pair of little 
wings of leather at 8d. the pair. Richard Paternoster provided 
eight hundred little bells, sixteen skins for making bridles, and half 
a horse’s skin for cruppers, and twelve dozen silken cords for tying 
on the aillettes. Seventy-six calf skins were provided for making the 
crests. 

‘ The sum total of the articles provided in England, was fourscore 
pounds eleven shillings and eight-pence. 

‘ The articles procured from Paris consisted chiefly of furs of 
various kinds, for the use of the royal family, the King’s couch, the 
Queen’s mantle, &c. amounting in the whole to 608]. 18s. 6d. of 
Paris. Canvass, fine linen towells, &c. amounting to 130]. 18s. 6d. 
Saddles richly embroidered with gold and silver, eight of them with 
the'arms of England, and others with those of the Lisighta; and two 
for the King’s mule, amounting to 28o0l. 14s. 2d. Among the 
minute articles are half-a-dozen pair of double gloves, which cost 358. 
and the same quantity of buckskin gloves for the King, 60s. ‘Two 





‘ * Par allet,’ from aillette, a little wing ; these, no doubt, are the 
singular appendages to the shoulders, which appear on the monu- 
mental effigies and other representations of the knights of this period, 
and-are to be seen on that of Roger de Trumpington, whose name 
occurs in this roll. 

_ + Probably a sword wrapped round with woollen list or cloth, 
for the purpose of blunting its edge. Ducange voce Balenja, 
says, ‘* Armoricis hodie Balen vell Ballen, \ecti operimentum 
laneum.” J.B.’ 
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ivory combs for the King, 32s. 8d. Four green and three red 
carpets for the King’s chamber, 281. A velvet covering for the head 
of the King’s bed, 100s. A cloth dyed in grain for the. Lord 
Alphonso, 40l. Two tireteyns mixt in grain, 781. 15s. 

‘For Robinet’s expences with the King’s robe from Paris to 
Glastonbury, with the hire of his horse, 20s. 

‘ The sum total of the expences at Paris was 1420]. 5s. of Paris, 
being 17811. 7s. g$d. Tournois, and 4471. 12s. 5d. sterling.’ 


These items manifest that much shew and display were 
affected at the tournaments, and that they must have been 
very costly. 

Observations on some antient Methods of Conveyance in England; 
by Henry Ellis, Esq. &c.— Lawyers will find by this amusing 
communication that, in former times, (from about the middle 
of the eleventh to the close of the thirteenth century,) the mode 
of conveyance, or of giving livery of seisin or possession, was 
very simple, and effected without their interference. The 
church managed these matters; and the form of transferring 
property was by depositing a knife, a cup, or drinking-horn, a 
cross, a copy of the Gospel, or even a walking-staff or branch 
of a tree, on the altar. Of many instances of this simple 
mode of -antient conveyancing, we shall quote one: 


¢ The church of York was endowed with a considerable portion 
of land by Wlphus, who gave his drinking Horn of Ivory with it, 
and by virtue of which the Chapter hold the same, the cup being to 
this day in their possession. 


¢ HIC CULTELLUS FUIT FULCHERI DE BUOLO, 
PER. QUEM WiDO DEDIT AREAS DROGONIS 
ARCHIDIACONI ECCLESIZZ SANCTZ MARIZA 
ANTE EANDEM ECCLESIAM SITAS PRO ANNI. 
VERSARIO MATRIS SU. 


‘ That is 

<6 This knife belonged to Faucher de Beuil, by which Guy hath 
given to the Church of St. Mary the areas or open space before the 
said Church, which belonged to Drogo the Archdeacon, for an An- 


niversary Service for his Mother.” ’ 


To the articles (38 in number) composing the bulk of this 
volume, is subjoined an Appendix, which consists of an histori- 
cal Memoir formed, in consequence of a resolution of the coun 
cil of this Society, out of communications which it did ¢ not 
think proper to publish entire.’ In this abstract we meet with 
an account of the Opening of a Barrow on Reigate Heath, by 
Ambrose Glover, Esq.;—- of the Monastery of Sion, founded by 
Henry V. at Isleworth in 1415, the site of which is now the 
property of the Duke of Northumberland, by the Rev. John 

Milner, 
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Milner, D.D. F.A.S. ;— of Celts and Spear Heads, dug up near 
Holderness, by John Crosse, Esq. F.A.S.;— of some Gold and 
Silver Coins of the Lower Empire, contained in two earthen pots, 
which were dug up by a labourer at Cleeve near Evesham, in | 
the site of a Roman road, by the Rev. S. Weston, F.S.A.;—of 
three Cinerary Urns of earthen Ware found at Bexley, exhibited 
by J.V. Thompson, Esq.;— of a Mosaic Pavement and other An- 
tiquitiegy at and near Dorchester; and also the Remains of 
a leaden Coffin, found in the Kent-road, the lid of which was 
bordered, and divided into five compartments, in the upper 
of which were two figures of Minerva and in the lower two 
escallop shells; both by the Rev. T. Rackett, F.S.A.;— of two 
Urns, with the Skeleton of a Man which measured seven feet, dis- 
covered at Aulcester, Warwickshire, by Jos. Brandish, Esq. ;— 
of forty Roman Copper Coins found in an earthen Vessel, near 
Wakefield, by Thomas Pitt, Esq. ;— of a Silver Broche, found 
in a Bog near Ballymoney, Ireland, by Richard Gregory, Esq. 
F.A.S.;—of Errata, or Alterations, in the article on the antient 
Font in the Church of South Kilvington, printed in the Archzo- 
logia, Vol. xvi. pp. 341, 342-, respecting the family of Lord 
Scrope, by Rob. Darley Waddilove, D.D. F.S.A. Dean of Ri- 
pon ;—of a Stone Coffin containing a Skeleton and three Glass Ves- 
sels, discovered near St. Alban’s, by James Brown, Esq. F.A.S.; 
— of some Celts and a Sword in high Preservation, found by some 
miners who were steaming for tin in a meadow called Long 
Moor, in Cornwall, by the Rev. F. Vyvyan Jago, F.A.S.; — 
of an Urn found in a Barrow at Berling, near Eastbourn, by 
Davies Giddy, Esq. M.P.;—and of the Original Matrix of a Seal, 
representing the martyrdom of Saint Thomas of Canterbury, 
which was discovered near Baldock, by Thomas Clutterbuck, 
Esq. F.A.S. 


The contents of this Appendix brought to our recollection 
the old Latin line, 


© Quicquid sub terris est in apricum proferat atas.” 


That which is buried in one age is dug up in another: thus 
the world goes on hiding and discovering; and thus the 


novelties of to-day become the antiquities of succeeding 
generations. 


A list of Presents to the Society is subjoined, as usual. 
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“Art. 1X. Sketches of the History and present State f the Russian 


Empire; of the Progress of Civilization from the Foundation of 
the Monarchy to the Accession of the House of Romanof, the 
present reigning Family ; and particularly under the Sovereigns 
of that House ; connected with political and personal Memoirs of 
the Imperial Court. By the Rev. William Anderson. 8vo. 
Ppp. 451. 12s. Boards. Gale and Co. 1815. 


T= importance attached to Russia, since the overthrow of 
Bonaparte’s army in 1812, is the avowed reason for pub- 
lishing the volume before us: the object of which, says the 
author, is to combine within a moderate compass a variety of 
particulars respecting that empire, which are at present scat 
tered throughout several bulky productions. Mr. Anderson is 
thus contented to rest his claim to his reader’s approbation on 
the merit of careful compilation and selection.. He begins 
with a geographical account of this vast empire, and notices 
briefly the principal circumstances relative to its climate and the 
character of the inhabitants. Proceeding, in the next place, to 
the narrative part of his work, he confines himself to a rapid 
sketch of public events, up to the accession of the reigning family, 
which took place nearly two centuries ago in the person of 
Michael Romanof. Nothing, however, can be less interesting 
than the Russian annals, until the zra formed by the reign of 
the celebrated Peter; who was born in 1672, and, having lost 
his father while a child, came early into the. management’ of 
public affairs. From this time forwards, Mr. Anderson’s re- 
lation becomes more circumstantial, and records, with sufhi- 
cient clearness, the wars and travels of Peter. The demise of 
that sovereign occurred in 1725; after which, Russian po- 
litics offer little else than a succession of intrigues, irregula- 
rities, and revolutions, till the assumption of the supreme 
power in 1762 by the well known Catherine II. The reign 
of this Princess occupies about a third part of the volume ;: and 
we select, as a favourable specimen of it, the passage relating her 
marriage with the Grand Duke Peter, whose end proved as 
tragical as that of his excentric descendant Paul in the present 
day : 
¢ The Empress Elizabeth having nominated her nephew to be her 
heir, though she entirely neglected his education, resolved to provide 
him a spouse. Her choice fell upon the Princess of Anhalt Zerbst, 
a relation of the Grand Duke’s. Sophia Augusta Frederica, the 
daughter of Christian Augustus, Prince of Anhalt Zerbst, and 
Elizabeth Princess of Holstein, was born at Stettin, May 2d, 1729. 
Her father, a Field-marshal in the Prussian service, and Governor of 
Stettin, devolved her education upon her mother, a woman of parts 


and beauty, who bestowed great care on the culture of her daughter’s 
mind. 
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mind. In her childhood, Sophia discovered not a little spirit ; since 
at play, whatever it might be, she always acted the principal part, 
and taught her play-fellows theirs, with an air of authority. From 
Stettin, the principal Sena of her residence, she made frequent visits 

amburgh, Brunswick, and Berlin. At Ham- 
burgh, a M. von Brummer, chamberlain to the Bishop of Lubec’s 
relict, communicated to her the most instructive works of living 
authors, and at Brunswick she was instructed ‘in’ the principles of 
Lutheranism by the court preacher, Dové. Beautiful, amiable, and 
accomplished, her mother proposed, in the sixteenth year of her age, 
to convey her into Russia, a measure to which she was so reluctant, 
that she burst into tears, declaring she would rather marry a count in 
Germany than the Grand Duke. | 

¢ The Princess Sophia, however, accompanied her mother to Peters- 
burgh. A reciprocal attachment was soon observed between the 
Grand Duke and the “eat Princess. Having adopted the Greek 
religion, and changed her name into Catherine Alexievna, the young 
Princess. was espoused to Peter, and the nuptials were celebrated 
with a magnificence becoming the heirs of a great empire. 

‘The Grand Duke and his consort lived for some time in apparent 
harmony. But their dispositions and habits involved the principles of 
distrust, indifference, and opposition, which events ripening into irre- 
concilable aversion, brought so many calamities upon the Grand 
Duke, and occasioned, at once, the crimes and honours of Catherine. 

¢ Though Peter was not naturally void of understanding, he had 
received no instruction; his person was uncouth, and his manners 
rude and vulgar; while Catherine, naturally intelligent and carefully 
educated, added to great personal beauty, refinement of taste, and 
dignity of behaviour. She was ashamed of her consort, and in her 
presence he was ashamed of himself. As the Grand Duke’s preten- 
gions to the throne were superior to Elizabeth’s, she grew jealous of 
him. Regarding him as a rival, she thought him too well informed, 
and kept him at a distance from all business. Some disinterested 
persons ventured to remonstrate with the Empress; and, among 
others, a woman of her bed-chamber, named Johanna, had the coura 
to ask why she kept the Duke from the council. ‘ What will be- 
come of him?” said she, “ if he is not taught what is necessary to 
ule the country ?”” ‘* Johanna,’’ replied the Empress angrily, ** do 
you know the way to Siberia??? At Petersburgh the Grand Duke 
was. kept somewhat like a state prisoner. When the weather allowed, 
he retired to the palace at Oranienbaum, the gift of the Empress upon 
his marriage, where he amused himself in training his servants to 
military exercises. To preserve him from political intrigues, the 
Empress encouraged this military passion, arid ordered soldiers to be 
draughted from different regiments, and to be quartered at Oranien- 
baum under his command.’ 


After having recapitulated the principal court-intrigues and 
military operations of the long reign of Catherine, Mr. Ander- 
son passes in review the extravagancies of her son, and bri 
down the annals of her grandson, the present Alexander, to the 
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flight of the French army from Moscow, and the surrender of 
Paris. When so many transactions are compressed into a 
single volume, it is obvious that the narrative can be little more 
than an abstract; and the compiler would have had a better 
chance for popularity if he had allotted a larger space to his 
relation, but still better if he had bestowed greater pains on his 
composition. ‘The part appropriated to the geographical 
description is avowedly borrowed from ‘Tooke; while a great 
share of the remainder may be traced to Voltaire, Coxe, and 
the author of the life of Catherine H. The style bears, in 
many places, marks of the stiffness attendant on this plan of 
borrowing or imitating; and it is not until the close of the 
volume that Mr. Anderson begins to write with the fluency of 
an author who is familiar with his materials. We might notice, 
likewise, 2 number of minor inaccuracies in diction and 
typography, such as (p. 241.) § delations,’ for secret charges ; 
‘ inquietude,’ (p. 243.) for disquietude; ¢ 42,000,e00l.’ (p.370.) 
for 4,200,000l.; ‘the Sezanne’ (p. 433-) for the town of 
Sezanne, &c. With all these drawbacks, we are bound in 
critical justice to confine our eulogium to the admission that 
the book is devoid of superfluities or redundancies, and that the 
author discovers a capacity for making a much better work if 
he had followed a different plan. 





Art. X. Observations on the Expediency and Facility of a Copper 
Coinage of uniform Weight and a Standard Valug, according with 
the Mint-Prices of Gold and Silver-Bullion. By John Grenfell. 
S8vo. is. Asperne. 1814. 


ye Bullion-question has already given us occasion to notice 
Mr. Grenfell in the character of a writer; and the judg- 
ment which we found it necessary to pass on him (Vol. Ixiii. 
N.S. p. 174.) was worded in terms of very slender encomium, 
as far as they regarded either the composition or the arguments 
of his pamphlet. On the present subject he seems more at 
home in details, though he can scarcely be said to have made 
out a clear case with respect to the necessity or the utility of 
the measure which he recommends. He cites the example of 
France in adopting the franc, a silver coin, as the unit of which 
all other coins, whether gold, silver, or copper, are multiples or 
parts ; and he proposes that the money-unit of Great Britain 
should be of copper, and of so small a value as one penny, or 
the two hundred and fortieth part of a pound sterling. He 
then proceeds to bring forwards different arguments against the 
apprehensions entertained by some persons, that a fluctuation in 
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the price of copper might occasion the melting of the pro- 
posed coin. Without disputing his reasoning in the main, 
we consider the pamphlet as chiefly useful in supplying a 
knowlege of several interesting particulars regarding the copper- 
trade. He tells us that 


‘ Copper-ore was neglected, or almost unknown, in Great Britain, 
till about the year 1700; but the Cornish mines now yield 80,000 
tons of ore annually, the smelting of which consumes nearly 200,000 
tons of coal, and the metal thus-obtained, being on an average from 

to 15 in the 100 parts, may be stated at 8000 tons of copper. 
Such is the quantity yearly added from Cornwall to the stock of a 
metal which is perishable only in a slight degree after many years 
use ; the loss and waste being different, in proportion as it is either 
exposed to the fire in culinary and manufacturers’ vessels, to the action 
of the sea and wear and tear on the bottoms of ships, or as it is 
compounded with tin and zinc, to form mixed metals, as bell, pot, and 
brass ; or as it is dispersed over the country ih an extensive circulation 
of com. With full ‘allowances for loss, in all these instances, the 
old metal or shruff, constantly returning to the furnace, serves to 
increase the accumulation of copper in this and every other country. 

‘ To smelt one ton of copper-ore, two tons, and sometimes two 
tons and a half of coals, are requisite. Conceive then, what forests 
must be felled to supply the place of 200,000 tons of coal; what 
time would be lost, befaie, in the same extent of district, timber of 
iproper growth could be renewed. In a country dependent on her 
forests for the smelting of copper-ore, twenty years might elapse 
before the miner and smelter could renew their operations on 80,000 
tons of ore, which, remote from coals, would probably remain for 
ever hid and unknown in the rocks, where this stubborn mineral is 
deposited.’— ! 

« I have seen, scientifically arranged and pompously exhibited, at 
the Conseil des Mines at Paris, abundant specimens of the richest 
copper-ores any country can boast of, all collected from the interior 
departments of France: but I also saw that the specimens of coal, 
exhibited in the same cabinet, were from other departments remote 
from the ore, without any communication by the sea or rivers, and 
unconnected by roads or canals, for the conveyance of one mineral to 
the other. Although the display was magnifique, my amor patriz 
was not alarmed by apprehension of any competition between the two 
countries in the copper-trade, knowing that all the mines in the 103 
departments do not, and cannot be made to yield copper enough for 
Monsieur’s Batterie de Cuisine. * | 


‘¢ The 


- 


« * In an official Report on the Copper-Trade of France, which 
‘was presented to the French Government in 1802, and of which I 
obtained a copy at Paris, for the late Mr. Williams, of Anglesea, the 


following passage shows the advantage England has over France in 
respect to our copper-mines. 
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¢ The Navy, Ordnance, and Mint, and all the manufactures of 
France, require foreign supplies of copper ; and should peace be re- 
stored, English copper would again have the preference throughout 
that extensive country. 

¢ But it is not only in smelting ores, and the numerous branches 
of metallurgy, that Cornwall owes so much to the proximity of the _ 
Welch collieries, the working of the steam-engine, that perfection of 
human mechanism, depends on the same aid. All the excavations 
made in search after ore, and by its removal when found, serve as 
receptacles for water pouring to the lowest depths, from subterraneous 
springs, and draining from the surrounding hills: pits150 and 200 
fathoms below the surface, together with all their avenues and com- 
munications, must be kept dry by art. And here it is, with almost an 
incredible consumption of coal, that steam-engines, of dimensions and 
power unknown in any other part of the globe, expose to the eye and 
tools of the miners, ore inaccessible for ages to either, and even now 
no longer attainable, than while there is an adequate supply of fuel 
for the engine. ‘This, with its pipes and pumps for lifting the water 
to the wiles; where it is discharged in streams, sometimes capable 
- turning a mill, and the fuel dally consumed to supply the steam, 

re the greatest expence of working the most productive mines. When 
this expence exceeds the value of the ore raised, the miner resolves on 
abandoning his pursuit, not from any failure in quantity, nor from any 
deterioration of quality in the mineral, which is in some cases the 
richest and most abundant at the lowest level. 

‘ It is thus the Welch collieries enable Cornwall to raise and work 
ores which add above a million sterling annually to our stock of na- 
tional wealth ; and, as long as fuel canbe obtained on reasonable terms, 
our copper-mines may be considered inexhaustible.’ 


Mr. G. adds to these details a table of the annual average of 
the prices of copper, from 1746 down to the last year. In 
1746 and the succeeding years, fifteen-pence per pound was 
the ordinary price: but it fell about 1765 to thirteen-pence, 
and in 1778 to ten-pence. Since 1781, it has not been under 
eleven-pence, and on one occasion, viz. in the year 18¢5, it 
reached the unexampled value of one shilling and eleven-pence 
per pound. At present, it is at fourteen-pence, which is very 
nearly the average of the last sixty years. ‘Taking sixteen-pence 
per pound, then, as the rate of value for the copper in coin, 
Mr. G. is of opinion that we should have a currency which 
would leave a considerable profit to Government for coinage, 
while it would not be likely to be diminished by melting. 





¢ Au commencement de la Révolution, la France exigeait plus de 
6,000,000 /bs. par an. pour ses forces navales, son artillerie, et ses 
differens usages, en Cuivre rosette, Sc. Ses mines ne fournissent 


que la vingtieme partie environ. 43 
© Note sur les Cuivres employés et exploités et France.’ 
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Copper, he says truly, is not liable like gold and silver to be 
sent abroad on political emergencies: but we question whether, 
on the other hand, he makes sufficient allowance for the fluctu- 
ation in price which is inseparable from an article so much 
wanted for manufacturing purposes. We agree with him con- 
cerning the propriety of a new copper-coinage on the plan of 
uniformity, but we must confess ourselves too dull to compre- 
hend the power of his reasoning respecting the utility of a 
money-unit. ‘The franc in France fulfils this character chiefly 
as money of account, to the exclusion of the old plan of 
reckoning by livres, sols, and deniers. It does not, however, if 
we understand Mr. G. rightly, enter into his plan to new model 
our money of account: but much vagueness pervades his 
pamphlet; and in fact the only thing, except the copper- 
details, which seems clear in it, is his resistance to the Bullion- 
committee, towards whom (see his dedication, and p. 4.) he is 
by no means disposed to remit, in any degree, his former 


opposition. i. 





Art. XI. The Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain, repre- 
sented and illustrated in a Series of Views, Elevations, Plans, 
Sections, and Details, of various antient English Edifices: with 
historical and descriptive Accounts of each. By John Britton, 
F.S.A. 4 Vols. 4to. 211. small Paper; 321. large Ditto. 
Longman and Co., &c. 


I" the xlviiith Vol. of our New Series, (p.255.) we ane 

nounced the commencement of this very beautiful work, and 
gave some account of its objects, with our best commendations 
of the specimen contained in the first number. We have now 
the gratification of reporting the completion of it, and of stating 
that it has increased in beauty as it has proceeded, and is 
terminated with justly fulfilling all the engagements of the 
author. 

This publication has probably rescued from oblivion many 
interesting and indeed valuable subjects, the smallness of 
which has procured them to be noticed only in ephemeral pro- 
ductions, which give little resemblance, and always suffer the 
elegancies of the original to escape. ‘The present undertaking, 
instead of being confined to picturesque views of architectural 
remains of antiquity, was judiciously intended to include also 
as much of the detail of plans and sections as the size of the 
objects: seemed to render desirable; and we thus obtain, in 
one mass, a collection of well selected remains of our antient 
architecture of the class contemplated, represented so as to 
, gratify 
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gratify the eye of the amateur, and to furnish a variety of inte- 
resting examples for the professional artist. A concise but well 
written description, or historical account, accompanies the 
subjects, besides the numerous engravings with which they are 
illustrated, and which deserve uncommon praise. 

Four volumes have now completed the work; and we 
wished to have stated distinctly the contents of each: but we 
find that this task exceeds our power, owing to the miscella- 
neous nature ofthe whole. It seems to have been the intention 
of the author, at his commencement, to have classed the sub- 
jects, or to have enabled the purchasers to class them according 
to their own inclinations ; for which purpose, the parts form- 
"ing the first volume are irregularly paged. "We suppose, how- 
ever, that Mr. Britton discovered the inconvenience of this 
procedure when he came to form his index, the attempt havin . 
been abandoned in the second and succeeding volumes. Each 
vqlume is accompanied by its separate index: but we are 
surprized that, in so miscellaneous a collection, it did not occur 
to the industrious author to subjoin, at the end of the last 
volume, a general alphabetical index of the articles contained 
in the whole: we say occur to him, because we are persuaded 
that the omission did not arise from a desire to save the labour; 
and the chronological index does not accomplish the purpose. 

Vol. I. contains 61 prints, representing, among other’ ob- 
jects, 17 antient crosses: the second contains 70 engravings, 
which furnish delineations of many of the older houses now 
in existence: the third includes also 7o plates, chiefly of an- 
tient churches ; and the fourth is ornamented by 76 prints, 
several of which continue the representation of antient churches, 
together with a considerable collection of the remains of the 
most early castles. From these miscellaneous articles, we pro- 
miscuously transcribe a few specimens of the writer’s historical 


details : 


¢ St. Peter’s CyurcH, NoRTHAMPTON. 


¢ The town of Northampton contains four parish churches, one of 
which has been illustrated and described in the first volume of this 
work: and another, still more curious in architectural details, and 
beautiful as a building, I shall now endeavour to develope. It is 
dedicated to St. Peter, and stands at the western extremity of the 
town, near the outer fortifications of the ancient castle, which is 
said to have been built by Simon de St. Liz in the time of William 
the Conqueror. From the contiguity of the former to the latter, it 
is probable that the church was connected with the castle, and was 
most likely erected by one of its Norman lords. But of this event 
there is no memorial preserved; and though the history ‘of North- 


ampton circumstantially details many public events relating to - 
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cils *, assemblies, sieges}, &c.: yet no notice is taken of the time 
when this building was erected, nor is the singularity of its archi- 
tecture described. From the register of St. Andrew’s priory, in 
this town, it appears that the rectory of St. Peter’s was given to that 
house by Simon de St. Liz, and was confirmed to it, with Kings- 
thorpe and Upton, by Hugh Wells, Bishop of Lincoln, who was 
translated to that see A. D. 1209. f 

¢ «© In the reign of Henry the Third, the right of patronage was 
recovered of the convent by the King, and continued for some time in 
the hands of the crown. ‘The advowson was afterwards given by 
Edward III. in the third year of his reign, to the master, brethren, 
and sisters of St. Catherine’s Hospital, near the Tower (of London), 
with whom it hath ever since continued. It was the privilege of this 
church that a person accused of any crime, intending to clear himself 
by canonical purgation, should do it here, and in no other place of 
the town, having first performed his vigil and prayers in the said 
church the evening before.’ § 

¢ The interior consists of a nave and two aisles of equal length, 
with a square tower at the west end. ‘The nave is separated from 
the aisles by eight semicircular arches, supported on seven columns, 
three of which are composed of four semi columns, and the other 
four have only single shafts. The centre of the last is ornamented 
with a band of three mouldings, and all the capitals are decorated 
with sculptured scroll work, foliage, &c. The abacus of some is 
also ornamented. All the arches have zigzag indentations runnin 
round them; and above these, on the north side, are six sual 
windows, 

¢ The exterior view represents the northern side of the building in 
perspective, and displays particularly two faces of the tower. ‘This 
part of the structure, I believe, is unique in the singularity of its 











¢ * In 1138 a council was held at Northampton, when the bishops, 
abbots, and barons of the realm were summoned by King Stephen ; 
and several promotions then made in the church and state. Bridges’s 
History of Northamptonshire, Vol. i. p. 422. from Florence of 
Worcester.’ ' 

‘ + The early history of this town, like the general histories of 
the kingdom, is almost wholly devoted to the ichlonible narration of 
wars and intestine tumults, as if it were the only province of history 
to record the savage and degrading propensities of man ; or as if the 
reader could derive no amusement or interest in any events but those 
immediately connected with warlike governments and military go- 
vernors. If historians would cease to bestow that indiscriminate 
praise, which at present disgraces literature, on all commanders of 
armies, and those who only study the murdering scicnce of war, it 
would greatly tend to check that unworthy ambition, which seeks for 
honour in the field of battle, or ‘ glorious renown in the massacre of 
eligusdail of our fellow-creatures.”’ ’ 

¢ + Willis’s Survey of Cathedrals, Vol. ii. p. 50.’ 

¢ § Bridges’s History of Northamptonshire, Vol. i. p. 445.” 
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buttresses, which consist of three half columns conjoined, gradually 
diminishing at each story. Over the western door is a blank arch, 
consisting of four flat mouldings, with a profusion of ornamental 
sculpture. Over this is a series of blank arches; and on the north 
side of the tower are two similar ranges. The exterior of the church 
above the aisles, on both sides, has a continued arcade; and over 
this are several grotesque heads, beneath a projecting string course. 

‘ The grand arch, which divides the nave from the tower, is pro- 
fusely ornamented with zig-zag dressings, and three of the columns 
have spiral and diamond-shaped mouldings.’ 


Of the Abbey Gate-house, St. Edmund’s Bury, it is said, 


‘ This elegant and venerable structure was the principal entrance 
to the famous and rich monastery of Bury *, and stood on the 
western side of the great court-yard immediately fronting the abbot’s 
palace. It appears to have occupied the site of a much older edifice, 
which was destroyed by the town’s people in a violent assault 














A writ of commission addressed to the King’s Justices, A.D. 1327, 
first of Edward III., states that Richard Drayton, and many others, 
vi et armis, viz. gladiis, swords, —arcubus, bows, — et sagittis, ar- 
rows, — aketonibus, hauberionibus, halberts, — et vaccinettis, placis, — 
lanciis, spears, — et gysarmis, bill-hooks, lately assembled together, 
viz. on the Wednesday after the conversion of St. Paul (25th Jan.) 
did, in a tumultuous and riotous manner, besiege the Abbey ; broke 
down the gates; destroyed the windows; beat and wounded the 
monks, with the servants and dependants of the monastery ; broke, 
and destroyed, or carried away 20 chests, or coffers, 30 forciaria, 
40 carulas, &c. 3 golden chalices, 40 silver chalices, 20 missals, 
24 portiforia, 12 Bibulas, 20 Psalters, 10 journals, 7 paria decre- 
torum, 10 pore decretalium, and many other books of science ; 
50 capas chori, caps or hoods, 60 albas cum amitis, 30 cassibulas, 
30 tunicals, 40 dalmaticulas, 20 frontali altarium, with many other 
goods and chattels valued at 10,0001. 50001. also in money, and 
3000 florins, three charters of King Canute, four charters of Har- 
dicanute, one charter of Edward the Confessor, two of Henry I., 
two of Henry III., 10 papal bulls of Alexander the Fourth, two 
bulls of Innocent the Third, with several deeds, &c. This repre- 
sentation shews the riches and property of the Abbey, and the de- 
structive effects of the contentions that frequently took place between 
the monks and their lay-neighbours. History, &c of Bury, Part i. 
p- 129.’ 
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years afterwards, upon “a plan combining utility with ornament, and 
elegance with defence. Its double entrance, portcullis, and brazen 
gates, presented a strong barrier to the violence of the turbulent 
townsmen ; and its decorative excellence added much to the general 
splendour of the establishment *.”” Externally it had the properties 
of a castle; the walls being thick, and the gate-way particularly 
guarded ; but the whole surface was adorned with niches, tracery, 
pediments, crockets, &c. in the most elaborate style of architecture 
of the age, 

‘ The perspective view from the north-eastern angle, with the 
*¢ elevation and details of part of the western front,’’ display the de- 
sign and general style of this very elegant facade, which I believe is 
unlike any other in England. In height it has two distinct and 
varied divisions, with an embattled parapet, in which there are oilet 
apertures, in form of a cross, for the discharge of arrows, &c. The 
buttresses or projections, at the angles, were crowned with turrets, 
or octagon towers, which rose fourteen feet above the parapet.’ In 
the frout of the upper division, or story, is a series of niches with 
embattled pedestals, and also two circular compartments filled with 
tracery. A moulding in the form of a double intersecting triangle, is 
the principle feature of these circles. Between the upper and lower 
story is a friere of quaterfoil panels, and an embattled moulding run- 
ning all round the building. In the lower story, the large arch of 
the gateway forms the chief feature. The opening is flanked by 
columns, between which are grooves for a portcullis ; and is bounded 
at the top by a flattened arch springing directly from the mner ca- 
pitals. A series of mouldings with deep hollows and projections also 
rest on the capitals, and, taking an ogee shape, rise to a point at the 
union of the first and second story. Between the two arches are 
three elegant niches with pedestals, canopies, bold finials, &c. In 
the spandrils are two other circular compartments with quaterfoil 
panels, the buttresses are adorned, in front, with niches, and at the 
sides with tracery in the form of windows. 

‘ In the elevation of the north side is a door-way, in a projecting 
buttress, or appendage to the building. This was probably a place 
of convenience to the first floor, where there is a door-way through 
the wall. Part of the gate-house, as far as the second buttress from 
the west, projects beyond the wall which surrounded the monastery, 
and which was about eighteen fect in height. The interior design 
and arrangement of this building are worthy the attention of the ar- 
chitect and the antiquary. ‘The ground plan, or floor, comprizes 
two apartments, with two passages and two stair-cases. Immediately 
within the large western gate-way is a sort of vestibule or porch, 
which was covered with an arched roof, and on each side the face 
of the. wall is adorned with tracery, columns, and mouldings, 
in the form of windows. Beneath each of the trefoil arches are 
stone-shields, charged with armorial bearings +, and through the wall 
between the passages, and the vestibule, are small oilet apertures. 





:. ¢ * History, &c. of Bury, Part ii. p. 2.’ . 
¢ + The arms are those of King Edward the Confessor, Thomas 
de Brotherton, Holland, Duke of Exeter, &c.’ 
: 16 Between 
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Between this room and the large apartment, are a wall and an arched 
gate-way, which Mr. Yates describes to have been formerly provided 
with “ brass gates, the —— of which are still remaining.’”? The 
inner apartment was arched over, and had several bold ribs 
springing from clustered pilaster columns. From this room a lar 
arch-way opened to the court of the monastery ; and what is rather 
singular, there- is no appearance of door, gate, or other closure. 
Hence it appears that this room, though much adorned with archi- 
tectural tracery, was constantly open to the weather, and was di- 
rectly exposed to the abbot’s inspection from his apartments in the 
monastery. Over it was a room, with a fire-place, and five windows, 
one of which, facing the east, is divided into three days by mullions. 
The height of the gate-house is about sixty-six feet ; its extreme 
length from east to west sixty-four feet, and width about forty feet. 
The whole exterior is constructed with squared stones, and the sculp- 
tured foliage, figures, crockets, and tracery, are executed in a bold, 
sharp, and spirited style.’ 


The account of Warwick Castle is thus amply and well given : 


¢‘ Among the number of castellated mansions which former] 

abounded in England, very few have continued to be inhabited, and 
adapted to the domestic arrangements of modern times. Those of 
Windsor, Raby, Lumley, and Warwick, are therefore remarkable, 
for whilst they present the external features of feudal ages, and im- 
press the spectator with sentiments of chivalry and romance, their 
apartments are at once spacious and elegant ; their inmates are ac- 
complished and polite; and the annexed gardens and pleasure-grounds 
are replete with every charm to fascinate the eye and please the senses. 
Formerly these places were intended to protect a rude and austere 
race of mail-clad-knights and their vassal dependants; now they are 
occupied by men of enlarged and enlightened minds, and by women 
of suavity, benevolence, and beauty. Instead of the art of war, and 
human butchery, as formerly studied within their walls, we now find 
the fine arts and literature cultivated and understood. The contrast 
is powerful and cheering ; for now, instead of viewing the frowning 
battlements and dismal cells with dread and terror, we contemplate 
them as objects of grandeur and picturesque beauty. ‘The amiable 
Jago, in his poem of “ Edge Hill,” thus pleasingly descants on the 
castle now under review : 


“ Now Warwick claims the song ; supremely fair 
In this fair realm ; conspicuous raised to view, 
On the firm rock, a beauteous eminence 
For health and pleasure formed. Full to the south 
A stately range of high embattled walls 
And lofty towers, and precipices vast, 
Its grandeur, worth, and ancient pomp confess.” 


¢ The present castle of Warwick is the workmanship of different 
and distant ages. In the oldest parts, we find some bold and almost 
impregnable specimens of Norman architecture, whilst a few parts 
displav the tasteless additions of modern times. The manic © 1s 
aid 
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laid on a vast bed of rock, which rises precipitately from the north. 
ern bank of the river Avon. Impending over this truly classical 
stream is a long line of buildings, consisting of towers, state-apart- 
ments, and subterranean offices. At the south-eastern extremity is 
that majestic edifice, called Casar’s Tower, and at the opposite end 
is a bold bay, or projecting turret. This front extends above 400 
feet, and presents in its elevation a grand, picturesque, and stupen- 
dous mass. From the waters level to the basement-floor, the rock 
has been cut away in almost a perpendicular face, and is nearly of 
equal height to the whole superincumbent building. ‘This mass of rock 
is diversified by hanging shrubs, fissures, and varied stains and mosses. 
Projecting from it, near the eastern end is a building appropriated to 
a flour-mill, from which a ledge of rocks extends across the river. 
This occasions a perpetual waterfall, of nearly the whole stream. 
The western side consists of a gallery, a tower-gateway to the inner 
court, and a flanking wall connecting this gateway with the keep- 
tower which occupies the summit of a very lofty conical mount. 
The embattled and terraced wall again returns from this keep round 
the northern side of the inner court ; and about midway between the 
eastern and western ends it forms a semicircular sweep, and is flanked 
and guarded by two bastion-towers. The walls and small apertures 
of these are demonstrative of great strength and apparently are almost 
impregnable. From these the wall continues to the north-east angle, 
where is a lofty polygonal building called Guy’s Tower, and here the 
wall returns at right angles to the grand entrance-tower-gateway. 
Hence it passes to the great tower at the south-eastern angle. The 
whole of the walls were surmounted by embrasures, loop-holes for 
arrows, a parapet, and a terrace-walk. ‘The latter was conducted 
through the towers, up and down flights of steps, and to various 
merlons, and machicolations. Near the centre of the eastern wall is 
the eae Entrance-Gateway. ‘This is a grand and very curious 
feature of castellated architecture, and is perhaps the most perfect 
specimen remaining in the country. A bridge, formerly a draw- 
bridge, is thrown across a wide fosse ; on the inner bank of which is 
the chief portal, flanked by two octagonal towers, with small loop- 
holes in each face, holes over the arch, and a portcullis within. 
Further under the archway was a second barrier, formed by strong 
folding doors or gates. About forty feet further was a second port- 
cullis, and still within that was another pair of doors or gates, filling 
up a large arch. This passage, nearly ninety feet long, opens to the 
inner ballium or court by a lofty arch, flanked by octagonal towers, 
which rise to a considerable height, and contains several stories or 
floors, formerly used for the residence of porters and domestics. 
Other rooms, stair-cases, and galleries, were distributed in various 
parts about this entrance. Near the doors and portcullisses, were 
apertures in the vaulted roof for annoying assailants; and under the 


arched way were several niches for warders, and door-ways to stairs, 


to rooms, and to the walls. After passing through this long, gloomy, 
and strongly guarded arch-way, we come to the inner ballium sur- 
rounded by the principal dwelling apartments to the south ; the lofty 
keep-tower and mount, with a tower gate-way to the west; a high 
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embattled wall, with bastion-towers to the north; and the gate-way- 
tower, with Guy’s tower, Cesar’s tower, and a lofty connecting wall 
to the east. The two latter towers are very imposing objects, and 
interesting examples of architectural design. Cesar’s tower forms a 
very irregular figure in plan, and is surmounted by a bold machico-~ 
lated parapet, and a clustered turret. It rises about 100 feet from 
the level of the court-yard. This tower, as well as Guy’s, has two 
winding stair-cases, communicating to the different floors, to the 
parapets of the walls, and to the inner court. ‘The annexed print 
shews it from the river, near the remains of a destroyed bridge; in 
this print it is seen, that the tower rises, in a grand and imposing 
manner, from a rocky base, which constitutes about one half of the 
elevation from the water’s level. Its apex may therefore be consi- 
dered as almost 200 feet above the water, and nearly the height of 
the column called the London Monument. 'This rock is hollowed out, 
where the lowest window appears, and constitutes a dismal cell or 
prison beneath the tower. ‘ Near the top is a spacious reservoir for 
water, to supply any, or all, of the apartments of the castle. 

‘ Guy’s tower, having twelve sides, rises 106 feet above its base, is 
38 feet in diameter, and is divided into five stories, each of which is 
separated from the others by arched floors. ‘The ground, with the 
third and fourth stories, are each occupied by one oblong apartment, 
about 23 feet by 14—6, and by two small lateral rooms in the walls. 
Each of the larger rooms has a fire-place, and the smaller appear to 
have been appropriated to sleeping rooms. The basement-story has 
only one window opening to the inner court, with a door-way to the 
same. The next floor is occupied by an archive room, which must 
always have been a strong and secure place; as the walls are eight 
feet in thickness, and are without windows or openings. In the 
third floor, are four small windews or apertures from the large room, 
and three others from the smaller apartment to the S.E. also two 
more to the S. W. These loop-holes are narrow, and curiously dis- 
posed to command eight of the exterior sides of the tower. The 
fourth, or next story, is similarly disposed ; but the fifth, or upper 
floor, is very unlike any of the others. This is occupied by a 
sexangular room, with six windows of nearly a square shape, and 
much larger size than any in the lower stories. A circular or newel 
stair-case, is formed in the pier at the south-east-angle, to all the 
rooms and to the roof; and another corresponding stair-case leads 
from the roof to the terraced wall of the inner court. The whole 
summit of this tower is covered with lead, and surrounded by a 
machicolated parapet, with embrasures and oilets. 

‘The domestic, or residentiary part of the castle, may be said to 
be divided into three chief or principal floors, in height, and each'of 
them is again subdivided into several apartments. Many of these, 
however, are of modern formation and character. In the basement- 
floor, and in some of the towers, we recognise the genuine remains of 
castellated architecture, in which solidity of walls, small windows, and 
gloomy rooms, are the leading features. Without detaining the 
reader longer by description, I will close the present essay with a few 
historical facts relating to the castle. 

‘ Dugdale, 
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‘ Dugdale, and most subsequent topographers, have described 
Warwick Castle, as either of British or of Roman origin, and as 
the site of the Presidium of the Roman conquerors. On this point 
I have the authority of a gentleman much better versed in Anglo- 
Roman antiquities than either Dugdale or Camden, (the Bishop of 
Cloyne,) who correctly remarks, that Warwick is not in the course _ 
of any great Roman road; that Presidium is placed in the Notitia 
between York and Doncaster ; that the place is not mentioned in 
Bertram’s own copy of Richard of Cirencester, although it is in the 
copy which that gentleman sent to Dr. Stukeley: and *“ the truth 
seems to me,”’ observes this intelligent antiquary, * that Warwick, 
from its fine situation on the Avon, was seahabtr a Roman station, 
especially as Nennius mentions Caer-Guarioc among his British cities, 
all which I believe were Roman ones: but it could not be Presidium, 
unless there were two stations of that name in Britain, as there cer- 
tainly were two Meriolanums, and three Derventios.”” The disco- 
very of some Roman inscriptions, within the area of the castle, has 
been urged, not only as an argument, but as a proof that the Romans 
occupied this spot. But these inscriptions were certainly not exe- 
cuted in England, and it is not likely that the Roman officers sent 
to Italy for monumental tablets. ‘ In short,’’ continues the Bishop, 
*¢ Warwick has no Roman remains whatever: no fragments of walls, 
nor urns, bricks, or tessellated pavements.’? Commencing, therefore, 
with something like authority, —the Doomsday-Book,— we find that 
record assigning a strong hold at this place to the King; who em- 
ployed Turkill as the governor, and directed him to enlarge and 
fortify it. To make room for this enlargement, four houses belonging 
to the monks of Coventry were removed. Soon afterwards the 
Norman monarch appointed Henry de Newburgh as governor, and 
created him Earl of Warwick. At the latter end of King Stephen’s 
reign, it was occupied by that monarch’s soldiers; for Gundred, 
Countess of Warwick, turned these out to make room for Henry, 
Duke of Normandy, afterwards crowned as King Henry II. In 
the roth of this reign, the sheriff accounted for vil. xilis. ivd. for 
20 quarters of bread-corn; xxs. for 20 quarters of malt; cs. for 
4. beefs salted ; xxxs. for go cheeses ; and xxs. for salt, then laid up 
in the castle. The next year xxx/. xs. vilid. were paid to soldiers in 
steer here, and vil. vilis. xid. for repairs. During the reign of 

enry ITI. this castle appears to have been a place of great importance 
and strength; for that monarch demanded security of Margery, sister 
and heir of ‘Thomas, Earl of Warwick, against marrying any person 
without the King’s consent. The governor of Kenilworth.castle 
afterwards surprized and took possession of this of Warwick, de- 
molished some of its walls, and took the Earl and his Countess pri- 
soners. The injury then done to the fortress was not repaired till 
the reign of Edward III. when Thomas Beauchamp, Farl of War- 
wick, *¢ erected anew the outer wall of the castle, with divers 
towers ;”’ but the great tower, called Guy’s, was built by Thomas, 
son and heir to the above Earl, in 1394, and cost 395/. 5s. 2d. 
This nobleman also built the body of the collegiate church in War- 
wick, and at his death bequeathed the sword and coat of mail, said 
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to have belonged to the chivalrous Guy, Earl of Warwick, to his 
son Richard, the founder of the Beauchamp chapel. After this 
time the castle was successively occupied and governed by John de 
Clinton, Thomas Holland, Earl of Kent, George Plantagenet, 
Duke of Clarence, and Earl of Warwick, who made some alter- 
ations in the buildings, and proposed to make more, but was at- 
tainted of high treason by his brother, King Edward [V., who 
ordered him to be drowned in a butt of Malmsey wine. ‘The estate 
of Warwick, with no less than 114 lordships, were now made over 
to the avaricious King Henry VII. who caused the lawful heir to 
be beheaded on Tower-hill. King Edward VI. in the first year of 
his reign, granted the title of Earl of Warwick, with the castle, &c. 
to John Dudley, who was afterwards beheaded by order of Queen 
Mary. The castle is described as being in a very ruinous condition 
in the second year of King James I. when it was granted to Sir Fulke 
Grevile, who expended “ upwards of 20,000/. in repairing and 
adorning the same for a family-seat.’”? Dugdale observes that he 
made it “ not only a place of great strength, but extraordinary de- 
light, and the most princely seat within the midland parts of Eng- 
land.”? He was created Baron Brooke, and, according to his 
monumental inscription, was “ Servant to Queen Elizabeth, coun- 
sellor to King James, and friend to Sir Philip Sidney.”” He was 
murdered by his own servant at Brooke-house in Holborn, London, 
and was succeeded by Robert Lord Brooke, at the age of 21, who 
was a staunch and powerful champion in behalf of the parliament 
and people, against the tyrannous conduct of CharlesI. Warwick 
Castle was now made a garrison for the proprietor and his partizans. 
It was besieged on August 7. 1642, by the Earl of Northampton, 
who continued his operations against it till the 23d of the same month. 
At this time it was defended by Sir Edward Peito, with a very small 
force, having only two pieces of small cannon, and some muskets 
within the walls. Soon afterwards, (Oct.22.) was fought the 
noted battle of Zdge-hill, the subject of an interesting poem by Jago. 
Lord Brooke was afterwards killed by a musket-shot, at Lichfield. 
His son Robert, in more peaceable times, fitted up “ the state 
apartments at Warwick Castle at a considerable expence,’’ and 
made other improvements here. By the late Earl of Warwick, some 
other additions and alterations were effected : and by the present 
nobleman, still greater changes have been made.’ 


A preface accompanies the fourth volume, announcing the 
views of the author respecting other undertakings : 


‘ If in the works,’ he observes ‘ already published, I have not 
succeeded to the extent of my wishes, and to the satisfaction of the 
best informed antiquaries, I am anxious to prosecute my labours till 
that end be accomplished. ‘Thus impelled, it is my determination to 
employ all my experience and knowledge, with encreasing love for 
the subject, in ** The Cathedral Antiquities,’ which, indeed, may 
strictly and properly be considered as a continuation or New Series 
of the Architectural Antiquities. 

‘ Both these works are expressly devoted to the same subject, and 
will be jointly illustrative of the arts, customs, and religious and civil 
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peculiarities of our ancestors in their various stages of progressive 
civiligation and refinement. The Architectural Antiquities constitute 
mow, however, a complete and regular work; and each cathedral 
will also form a specific volume.’ 

As Mr.Britton farther remarks in the same preface that 
© the accounts and illustrations of castellated architecture, in 
the present volume, have not been so ample as he intended, 
nor have all the subjects been noticed, that have been announced,’ 
we regret that this work is not to be continued in the manner 
in which it has hitherto proceeded ; for we do not scruple to 
repeat that it is a valuable as well as a pleasing and sumptuous 
production, and will become more so by being made a com- 
plete repository of antiquities of that class which have not been 
deemed of sufficient consequence to call for a separate publi- 
cation of each: The representations are sufficiently detailed, 
and the accounts may be deemed satisfactory for this species 
of objects; of which many curious examples still remain to 
excite attention. We rather doubt, however, the policy of the 
author’s intention to publish « The Cathedral Antiquities” as 
a ‘continuation of the present design. ‘The labour, the know- 
Jege, and the abilities which sufhce for matters of this stamp, 
will not be deemed satisfactory on ‘subjects of so much con- 
sequence as cathedrals; in the illustration of which, though 
not much difficulty will occur in producing what may be termed 
the picturesque part, the proposer must also undertake to 
give to his work all that architectural science, which is so 
necessary in describing the essential parts in the construction 
of these wonderful fabrics. As to the historical department, 
also, does Mr. Britton covenant to imbue it with that infor- 
mation, to obtain which the greater part of a man’s life on the 
spot has scarcely been deemed sufficient, in searching the ar- 
chives? If only itinerant investigations accompany the work, it 
cannot be rendered such as the subject requires ; and disap- 
pointment will be the result. Saun. 
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Art. XII. Hindu Infanticide. An Account of the Measures 
adopted for suppressing the Practice of the systematic Murder by 
their Parents of female Infants. with incidental Remarks on other 
Customs peculiar to the Natives of India. Edited, with Notes 
and Illustrations, by Edward Moor, F.R.S. Author of the Hindu 
Pantheon. 4to. pp. 339. il. 113. 6d. Boards. Johnson and 


Co. ‘ 
vss publication consists principally of documents originating 
with the servants of the Company, employed in high 
official stations, in the parts of India in which infanticide was 
under- 
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understood most to prevail. The attention of the British 
government in India was first drawn to the subject by a func. 
tionary of great and acknowleged merit, Mr. Jonathan Duncan, 
on whose prudence and judgment the government of Bombay 
for many years reposed. So long ago as the year 1789, when 
resident at Benares, that gentleman discovered a tribe of 
Hindus, inhabiting a district lying near the boundaries of the 
British and the Oude dominions, called Raj-koomars ; amon 
whom it was not customary to rear any of their female children, 
but to put them to death, by various expedients, immediately 
after their birth. Of the six chapters into which this work is 
divided, the first and second consist of a summary, by Mr. 
Duncan, of the measures which he adopted, first at Benares, 
for the suppression of female infanticide among the Raj-koomar 
tribe and others in that vicinity ; and afterward at Bombay, 
for its abolition among the Raj-put tribes in Guzerat and the 
adjoining parts of India. The documents here brought for- 
wards, of which the object is to throw on the extent and modes 
as well as the origin of this practice all the light which the 
researches of the ‘writers had been able to collect, must be 
regarded as adding a contribution of some value to the materials 
which we already possessed, illustrative of the manners and 
character of the Hindus, and of the state of society at which 
they had arrived. | 

It would appear that the practice is mostly if not entirely con- 
fined to certain tribes, which regard themselves as belonging to 
the military caste, and are descendants, more or less pure, of the 
Cshatriyas, the second in rank to the Brahmins. Of the origin 
of so very strange a custom, those who have any acquaintance 
with the state of the human mind among the Hindus will not 
expect that from them any thing but a fabulous account should 
be received. In each place, indeed, the inquirer is treated witha 
legendary story ; how some king was led to destroy his daughter, 
or some Brahmin chose to prescribe the bloody deed. ‘These 
tales, however, generally concur in representing the great dif- 
ficulty of procuring husbands of suitable rank, as the impelling 
motive. Yet this cannot be very easily conceived ; because, 


how great soever may be the imaginary rank of the females of 
‘any tribe, the males would scarcely fail to be equal in dignity as 


well as riumbers. If the males happened to acquire a taste for 


‘wives drawn from a different tribe, then indeed it is possible to 


imagine that a Hindu father, with whom it is equally a’religious 
crime to leave ‘his daughter unmarried and to unite her to a 
husband of a caste inferior to her own, might be driven to the 
only remaining “expedient, of putting an end tovher life; which 
in his-creed would very likely bea crime inferior to either “. 
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the other two: —but how any such taste for strange wives 
should have become general, it is not easy to suppose. 

In some of the most savage states of human nature, the 
women are treated with so much cruelty by the men, that 
mothers, it seems, from a foresight of the misery to which their 
daughters would be subjected, deem it not unfrequently the best 
service which they can render to their female offspring, to cut 
them off from the sufferings of a prolonged existence: but in 
Hindustan, itis tothe men, more peculiarly, that the sacrifice 
of female life is to be ascribed. ‘The priests, indeed, appear to 
have been greatly instrumental in the origin of the business : 
but their motive, also, it is very difficult to divine. — On the 
other hand, it is easy to explain that infanticide which extends 
to children of all descriptions. Wherever population increases 
faster than subsistence, — and that, according to Mr. Malthus, is 
the habitual state of mankind in every country, and in every age, 
— a2 motive to infanticide always exists ; which, unless religion 
stood opposed to the practice, would perhaps every where have 
considerable effect. When more mouths are produced than 
food can be found to sustain, the whole of the most numerous 
class is reduced to a deplorable State of poverty, and a portion 
of them must annually die of want. In this case, if religion or 
laws did not forbid, the inability of rearing children, and the 
misery with which it is attended, would often suggest the 
expedient of arresting life in the birth; would thus keep 
down the progress of population to the quantity of food; and 
would either wholly or in part prevent that grand source of the 
evils with which human nature is pressed, the existence of a 
greater number of persons than food can be obtained to supply. 

In addition to the materials emanating from the benevolent 
pen of Mr. Duncan, both when resident at Benares and when 
governor of Bombay, we are in the third chapter presented with 
a long report from Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander Walker, dated 
in March 1808, when he was political resident in Guzerat, on 
the state of infanticide in that part of India, and on the measures 
which through him had been pursued for its suppression. —The 
effect of education is such, that in Europe the death of an 
infant, caused by voluntary means, excites a degree of horror 
which is greater perhaps than almost any other species of 
homicide produces. * Yet it is certain that no other is attended 
with so little suffering to the victim, who is absolutely without 
foresight, has no attachment to life, and may expire almost 
without a pang. It is found accordingly, that nations, by no 
means barbarous, can easily reconcile themselves to the practice. 
Not so the great body of our countrymen !; and they who could 
from year to year, almost from age to age, stand the cold spec- 
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tators of the unparalleled misery (including innumerable deaths) 
which was inflicted on whole nations by such wretched tyrants 
as the nabobs of the Carnatic and Oude, (whom the English 
supported and enabled to exercise their accursed sway,) were 
shocked beyond measure to hear of infanticide, and imagined 
that a nobler display of humanity could not be made than by 
taking the most efficient and expeditious measures for its sup- 
pression. Assuredly, we applaud every instance which comes 
within our view of an interest taken by our countrymen in the 
welfare of the people in India, over whom their influence so 
widely extends. We could wish, indeed, that the impulse 
were always proportioned to the utility of the object; that 
human suffering and human happiness were the criterion of evil 
and good ; and that the conduct of men who intend well were 
guided by rules drawn from the reality, rather than the affecta- 
tion, of humanity. When we thus speak, some explanation, 
however, may perhaps be necessary. We certainly do not 
mean that humanity was affected by those of our meritorious 
countrymen, who, in the case of Hindu infanticide, exerted 
themselves to abolish that which they considered as a tre- 
mendous evil: — but we mean to say that a great many false 
maxims of morality are current in the world ; and that, among 
the causes of such erroneous notions, the affectation of humanity, 
very remote from its reality, is one. It is also clear that, 
when these false maxims are established, they exert a powerful 
influence over the minds of those whose humanity is the most 
sincere; leading to many errors in the selection of its objects, 
or to a choice of the less in preference to the more important 5 
and tending to keep the sum of human happiness at a lower 
and the sum of human misery at a higher level than each 
would otherwise obtain. Whenever, in fairly estimating hap- 
piness and misery, we measure the degree of approbation 
or disapprobation which we bestow on the causes of each, 
the pernicious modes of rearing children will not shock us 
less than the pernicious modes of preventing their existence ; 
and every crime that can be named will be deemed inferior to the 
existence of a bad government, which not only destroys human 
life on the most unlimited scale, but augments, beyond all other 
causes put together, the amount of human misery. 

Besides the researches which these laudable servants of the 
Company made into the origin and circumstances of so extra- 
ordinary a practice as the destruction of the female children of 
a community, compelling the males to have recourse to other 
communities for wives, the documents before us give an ac- 
count of the steps which have been adopted by the English for 
the suppression of this practice within the sphere of their in- 
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fluence 5 and they are measures of that peculiar description on 
which the highest praise ought always to be bestowed. The 
object was pursued through the path of instruction and per- 
suasion ; — efforts being directed to make the people see that the 
reasons on which they founded the practice were contemptible, 
and to give an ascendancy to the motives on which the pre- 
servation of the human offspring usually rests. The success 
has been much more complete than, among a people whose 
attachment to their customs is so bigoted and inveterate, any 
person could have foreseen; whole tribes having been in- 
duced to renounce infanticide, and to enter into solemn and 
express engagements for that purpose. — Besides the docu- 
ments furnished by the functionaries in question, a large body 
of notes is added by Mr. Moor, the editor of the work, illus- 
trative of the various points of Hindu manners and. history ; 
to which allusion was made in the statements, and respecting 
which the reader might be supposed to stand in need of 
information. 

. An objectionable feature of this volume is the expensiveness 
of its form, which the materials seemed by no means to re- 
quire, The class of readers whom it is calculated to interest 
consists of those philosophical men who are deeply engaged in 
the study of human nature, and anxious to explore any unusual 
phenomenon which it exhibits ; or those individuals who have 
a taste for Indian antiquities, generally contracted during a re- 
sidence in the East, and whose curiosity is naturally excited by 
any strange practice which may be found to prevail. Readers 
of this description need not to be allured by the beauties of the 
printing and paper-making arts; and it is hard to make them 
pay for luxuries which they do not covet, or to deprive them 
of knowlege which they seek. 





Art. XIII.  Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, published by the 
Medical and Chirurgical Society of London. Vol. IV. 8vo. 
11. 1s. Boards. Longman and Co. 


I? is observed in the advertisement prefixed to this volume, 

that ‘ a year has scarcely elapsed since the third volume of 
the Society’s Transactions made its appearance ;’* and we are 
now called to notice a fourth, which, as the Society justly 
hope, may be pronounced equal not only in size but in value 
to those that have preceded it. We shall, as on former occa- 
sions, give a brief account of its contents. 
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The first paper is written by Mr. Fergusson, and relates to 
© the Venereal Disease in Portugal. During his situation as In- 
spector-general of Portuguese Military Hospitals, Mr. F. had an 
opportunity of contrasting the remarkable difference between the 
effects of syphilis on the natives and the British: the topical 
symptoms produced in the latter being as unusually violent as 
those in the former were peculiarly mild; so that, while the 
most melancholy consequences ensued in the one case, in the 
other the disease was * curable for the most part by topical 
treatment alone,’ and seemed ‘ capable of wearing itself out 
without the use of any adequate mercurial remedy.’ The 
facts are very curious, and unexpected; yet the circum- 
stances under which they are related incline us to give credit 
to them. —In the second communication,. Dr. Percival of 
Dublin states the history of ¢ a Case of Paralysis of the Face, 
succeeded by certain nervous Diseases :’ in which the affection was 
removed by an assiduous administration of purgative remedies. 
— We have next ‘ a remarkable Instance of Spasmodic Affection 
of the Tongue and Mouth successfully treated, by Mr. Mitchell of 
Kington, Herefordshire. After many remedies had been given 
without effect, the cure was accomplished by removing a num- 
ber of decayed stumps of teeth. —Dr. Chisolme relates ¢ the be- 
neficial Effects of Mercury in some Affections of the Brain, which 
seemed to partake of the nature of hysteria or catalepsy, ac- 
companied by a degree of mania. 

In Number v., Dr. Bostock furnishes a chemical * Analysis ‘A 
the Bones of the Spine, in a Case of Mollities Ossium, from whic 
he draws the following conclusion respecting the quantity of 
earthy salts in the diseased bone, compared with that which is 
usually found in a sound one: ‘ Making use of the best data 
which we possess, we may conclude that human bones in their 
natural state contain considerably more than half their weight 
of earthy matter, whereas the diseased bone in question con- 
tained in one part one-fifth only, and in another one-eighth of 
its weight.’ — Mr. Martin, of Reigate, next gives an account 
of ¢ the good Effects of Arsenic in Chorea ;? and Mr. Denmark, of 
Haslar Hospital, details the history of a train of symptoms re- 
sembling Zic Douleureux, produced by a wound in the radial 
nerve ; which could be relieved only by the amputation of the 
arm. 

No. viii. is a second paper from Dr. Bostock, of consi- 
derable length, ‘ on the Nature and Analysis of Animal Fluids;’ 
in which, although he adds some new facts on this subject, he 
principally dirécts his attention to the’arrangement and classifi- 
cation of those that had been previously discovered. He has 
disposed into the form of a table the results of an examination 
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which he has made of thirty or more fluids, obtained from dif- 
ferent parts of the body ; and he subjoins some general direc- 
tions for the examination of this species of substances,’ with 
observations on their nature and connection with each other, so 
as to form a good synoptical view of the present state of our 
knowlege on this branch of animal chemistry. 

The ter which follows by the President, Sir Gilbert Sten, 
is.intitled, * Observations on the comparative Prevalence, Mor- 
tality, ond Treatment of different Diseases ; illustrated by Abstracts 
of Cases which occurred to the Author at St. Thomas’s Hos pital, and 
in his private Practice, embracing a Period of twenty Years.’ ‘This 
abstract of the long and: ample experience of so distinguished 
a practitioner is extremely valuable and useful, aud affords 
the model of a method of concentrating medical knowlege, 
which we hope will be generally adopted. Sir Gilbert arranges 
diseases under four heads; 1st, those which have appeared in 
this country and afterward disappeared, such as the leprosy and 
sweating sickness; 2dly, those which have arisen but have not 
disappeared; 3dly, those which have occasionally raged with 
peculiar violence, and, after having abated for some time, have 
again become prevalent ; ; and lastly, those that are more 
common in our times than they were in former ages. With 
respect to diseases which depend on specific contagion, con- 
stituting the second class, and those which belong to the third 
class, such as plague, dysentery, typhus, scurvy, rickets, &c. 
it may be observed in general that their violence is much di- 
minished, in consequence partly of improvements in the me- 
dical art, and partly of greater attention to cleanliness in thie 
modern modes of life; while, on the contrary, the increased 
luxury of the present times, and some circumstances connected 
with trades and manufactures, have been favourable to the 
prevalence of scarlet fever, consumption, gout, dropsy, palsy, 
apoplexy, lunacy, and generally all those diseases of which the 
brain and nerves are the seat. The conclusion which Sir G. 
Blane draws from this comparative view is that ¢the present 
generation may congratulate itself on its improved condition 
with regard to those great sources of human misery, epidemic 
and endemic disorders.’ We have also some very interesting 
observations on the remote causes of all predominant disorders 
that may be referred to three arenes heads, ¢ the vitiated ex- 
halations and secretions of the living human body, the noxious 
exhalations of the earth, and depraved habits of life.’ It is 
stated that the only other general causes infiuencing health are 
the climate, and the fluctuation of the seasons; and on this 
subject Sir Gilbert makes the following remarks : 


‘ There 
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* There are five circumstances belonging to the seasons of this 
climate which affect health. 1st, It is found that, in a severe winter, 
a much greater number of aged people die, also of those who labour 
under chronic affections of the lungs, palsy, and dropsy, and of 
young children. 2dly, There is a greater tendency to pulmonic in- 
flammation in the spring-months, in proportion to the prevalence of 
the north-east wind periodical at this season. 3dly, There is greater 
tendency to cholera morbus in the end of summer and beginning of 
autumn, and this in proportion to the heat of the preceding summer. 
4thly, There is a greater tendency to bowel-complaints in general 
during all the autumn months. 5thly, The strength of the wind has 
an influence on health.’ 


A subsequent part of the essay contains some good observ- 
ations on the result of modern practice contrasted with that of 
the antients, and on the comparative prevalence of different 
diseases in the higher and the lower classes of society : but for 
these, and a great variety of other matter, we must refer to 
the paper itself. 

Mr. Wardrop’s communication on ‘ the Effects of evacuating 
the aqueous Humour in Inflammation of the Eyes, and in some 
Diseases of the Cornea,’ affords an useful addition to our. prac- 
tical knowlege of the treatment of this important organ. Some 
years ago, he proposed the adoption of this practice in certain 
diseases of the eyes,-and he has now observed its effects in so 
many instances that he can speak with confidence on its suc- 
cess.. The great relief, which is experienced, is supposed to 
depend on the removal of the state of tension which exists in 
inflammation, similar to that which takes place in deeply seated 
affections of the periosteum, in whitloe, and in the gums before 
dentition. He observes that 


_ £ The pain, however, produced by the operation, particularly if it 
be done with care and attention, soon subsides, and the good effects, 
which quickly succeed, sufficiently compensate for any uneasiness it 
may have occasioned. Wounds, too, of the cornea, heal with uncom- 
mon rapidity ; and I have not, in a single instance where the oper- 
ation has been performed, been able to detect the smallest vestige of 
an incision; nor has it ever oceurred, so far as I know, that any 
visible cicatrix remained, even in those cases in which the operation 
had been performed when the cornea was in a previous state of 
ulceration.’ 


The author discusses in separate sections the particular de- 
scription of cases which may be relieved by the evacuation of 
the aqueous humour, the mode of performing the operation, 
and its effect in various diseases of the eye ; concluding with a 
detail of seventeen cases in which he had recourse to it. 

After the account of a ¢ Case of Disease in the Brain, produced 
by external Violence,’ related by Dr. Hutchinson of Deal, and 
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one of ‘ premature Puberty,’ (in a female aged four years and a 
half,) by Mr. Astley Cooper, we arrive at a long, valuable, and 
interesting pathological disquisition, by Mr. Brodie, ‘on the Dis- 
eases of the Joints’ Having remarked how much confusion and 
uncertainty prevail in the nomenclature usually employed on this 
subject, Mr. B. proceeds to form a classification of these affec- 
tions, according to the nature of the disease or the texture of 
the parts primarily deranged. The paper is divided into sec- 
tions, under each of which are placed appropriate cases that 
have fallen under Mr. Brodie’s notice; viz. inflammation of the 
synovial membrane, ulceration of ditto, morbid state of struc- 
ture of ditto, ulceration of the cartilages of the joints, and 
scrofulous affections of the joints. ‘These diseases he designates 
as being of most frequent occurrence; and he afterward notices 
four,others which are less common; viz. inflammation at the 
extremity of a bone, when matter forms and bursts into a joint; 
the death of the head of a bone, and the consequent destruction 
of the joint; the loose cartilaginous bodies that are occasionally 
in joints ; and the effects of gout on the joints. — We do not 
hesitate to characterize this paper as possessing great excellence 
and utility, and calculated to improve both our pathology and 
our practice. 

Mr. Travers offers some valuable * Observations on the Catae 
ract ;? endeavouring to determine which of the operations that 
have been proposed is the best adapted for the several varieties 
of the disease. Of the four kinds of cataract, the fluid, the 
floculent, the caseous, and the compact, he thinks that the 
operation of the late Mr. Saunders is most proper to be employed 
in the first and second, while the operations of couching or 
extracting are best suited to the last two. Mr. Saunders’s 
mode is objectionable in the caseous and the compact cata- 
racts, on accountof the degree of force which is necessary to 
break them down with the needle, and the danger which is in- 
curred of dislocating the lens. 

We now come to a £ Case of contracted Wrist, successfully 
treated, by Mr. Hodgson of Lewes; an interesting but fatal 
© Case of Cynanche Laryngea, by Dr. Percival of Dublin, in 
which the observations of Dr. Farre in the last volume of these 
Transactions are well illustrated; the ‘ History of a diseased me- 
tacarpal Bone, removed by an Operation, by Mr. Wardrop; an 
account of ‘ a double encysted Tumour’ in the orbit of the eye, 
containing a tooth, by Mr. Barnes of. Exeter; two cases of 
‘ strangulated femoral Hernia, by Mr. Chevalier, attended with 
some unusual circumstances; and a ‘ Case of Extravasation of 
Bile into the Cavity of the Abdomen, by Mr. Fryer of Stamford. 
The circumstances noticed by Mr. Chevalier are that, in the 
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first case, on dividing the integuments over the tumour, a 
cluster of indurated glands presented itself, below. which was 
lodged the protruded intestine ; and, in the second, * the sac 
containing the intestine was included within another sac, into 
- which it had descended, so as completely to fill up the aperture, 
to which it firmly adhered.’ 

“Mr. Charles Bell gives a minute account of ‘ the Muscularity 
of the Uterus,’ and particularly describes some portions ofits 
muscular structure which appear not to have been hitherto 
much observed. He concludes with remarks on the natural 
action of the uterus, producing rupture, as connected with the 
Cesarean section and with flooding. This essay is followed by 
© some Observations on the Use of Opium in Uterine Hemorrhage,’ by 
Mr. Stewart; and then occurs a very interesting paper by Dr. 
Yelloly, ‘on the vascular Appearance of the human Stomach, 
which is frequently mistaken for Inflammation of that Organ.’ ‘The 
author adduces several important considerations in refutation of 
Mr. Hunter’s doctrine, that the stomach is sometimes digested 
after death by its own gastric juice; and he describes with 
minuteness an appearance of fulness in the vessels of the 
stomach, which has generally been regarded as a proof of the 
inflammation of the organ, but which happened under circum- 
stances in which this state could scarcely be supposed to have 
taken place. The paper is altogether valuable, and particularly 
with a view to the medical opinions that must be giver 
in cases in which the stomach is examined after death, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the effects of poison. — An important 
anatomical communication succeeds, from Mr. Astley Cooper, 
on * the Anastomosis of the Arteries at the Groin ;? and the volume 
concludes with some*‘ Observations on the Ligature of Arteries, 
and the Causes of secondary Hemorrhage,’ with the suggestion of 
anew method of employing the ligature in cases of aneurysm, by 
Mr. Travers. In this paper, the author proceeds on the prin- 
ciple of Jones, that an artery is obliterated by the adhesion of 
its internal coat, in consequence of inflammation; and, from 
this view of the subject, he inquires what are the best methods 
of accomplishing this adhesion, by what kind of ligature it is 
produced, and what is the most effectual mode of applying it. 
The conclusion is that a simple ligature, continued only for a 
limited space of time, is the most complete security against 
hemorrhage. 

We need scarcely point out to our readers the value of the 
materials of which this volume consists; since it must be suffi- 
ciently apparent even from our very brief sketch of their con- 
tents. Jt will perhaps not be going too far to assert, that this 
is not merely the best portion of the Medico-Chirurgical ‘Trans- 
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actions that has yet appeared, but that it is at least equal 


to any volume of the transactions of any society of a ‘similar 
nature. 


Bos. 


a, i. \ 





Art. XIV. dn Essay. on certain Points of Resemblance between 
the Antient and Modern Greeks. By the Hon. Fred. Sylv. North 
Douglas, Student of Christ Church, Oxon. 8vo. pp. 198. 
7s. 6d. Boards. Murray. 

cheers elegantly written volume, which is preceded by a de- 

dication equally manly and complimentary to the Dean of 

Christ Church, may certainly claim an honourable place 

among the numerous works on Modern Greece that distinguish 

our. age and nation. It is indeed one of the most pleasing and 
satisfactory ljttle books which we have read for a long period. 

The parallel between the antient and the modern inhabitants of 

Greece is maintained throughout with much spirit and accu- 

racy ; and we consider the work as a sort of necessary supple- 

ment to the larger and more expensive publications on the same 
subject. ‘The remarks subjoined to the poems of Lord Byron, 
the ample and meritorious production of Mr. Hobhouse, and 
the popular account of Dr. Clarke, with several other per- 
formances either noticed or to be noticed in the course of our 
critical labours, have contributed in our own times to throw 
a light on that interesting country, with which the knowlege of 
our predecessors was comparative darkness. This is highly 
creditable to England ; and it will ever be remembered to her 
honour, that, in the midst of almost universal war and tumult, 
some of her learned and enterprising sons were strenuously 
cultivating the fairest arts of peace, and adorning and instructing 


their native land by their researches in the noblest region of 


classical antiquity. 

Among such laudable inquirers into the present state of 
Greece, not one seems to have set out with a more genuine 
spirit of admiration for the. scene of his travels than Mr. 
Douglas. We shall not. do him justice if we omit the whole 
of his Introdyction to the Essay ; although he appears to be so 
Jittle fond of making himself the hero of his story, that this 
prefatory sketch is very rapid and short, and merely sufficient 
to acquaint the reader with the opportunities which the traveller 
enjoyed in forming his observations. ‘The ensuing passage 
will give some insight into that point ; and it will at the same 
time,’ we think, prepossess the reader in favour of the person 
with whom he is to wander through such magic regions. 


¢ In the summer of 1810 I left England, and having visited Spain, 
Portugal, Malta, and Sicily, arrived at Zante in April 1811. The 


remembrance of the first Greek sentence I heard upon landing in that 


beautiful 
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beautiful island will never be effaced. I doubt whether the @aaacez ! 
of Xenophon’s soldiers was productive of more lively sensations than 
those [ experienced at the first sight of the Morea. © Ithaca and 
Santa Maura * were the only other Ionian islands at which I touched; 
islands which, though scarcely considered as part of ancient Greece, 
preserve more of the Grecian manners and character than much of 
the region more properly included in that denomination. Under the 
protection of our government they will undoubtedly thrive, though 
at the time when I visited them, their commerce, by which they 
exclusively flourish, had not yet gained those advantages which the 
reception of the British flag had led them to expect. 

‘ From Prevesa, the port of the great Pacha of Albania, we pro. 
ceeded to his capital+, and by an unprecedented favour accorded 
to the reputation of the gentleman I accompanied, the Honourable 
Frederic North, (whom I afterwards left on my departure from Con- 
stantinople for Smyrna, but rejoined at my second visit to Athens, ) 
we were often admitted to the society, and once to the table of that 
singular personage. f } ‘ 

* Upon quitting Joannina, we passed through the country of which 
the scenery has been immortalized by Lord Byron §, to the foot of 





¢ * The ancient Leucadia.’ ‘ + Joannina.’ 

‘ { Foreign as it may appear to the subject of which I am par- 
ticularly treating, I trust I shall be excused for giving some account 
of this entertainment. We were conducted upon horses covered with 
magnificent housings, and preceded bya crowd of tchocodars (servants ) 
and ushers, to the favourite summer-house of the Vizir; an edifice 
built of the finest white marble, and divided into four recesses filled 
with sophas, and painted in the eastern style. These recesses opened 
upon a fountain that occupied the centre of the building, and was 
formed into a square castle surrounded by batteries spouting water 
at one another in accompaniment to an organ. In one of the recesses 
dined only Mr. North and the Pacha: in an.adjoining one, a table 
was placed for Mghemet Effendi, the Vizir’s prime minister ; the 
Divan Effendi, agent to the Porte; Mr. Foresti, our resident at 
Joannina; Captain Davison; and myself; and so managed that 
neither of the parties saw or heard the other. In this way we fol- 
lowed the example of the minister, who did the honours of the 
dinner, through sixty-four dishes, of each of which the nicety of 
oriental etiquette obliged us to taste: and the heterogeneoiis suc- 
cession of milk, fish, meat, milk again, soup, pastry, meat, &c. ren- 
dered still more unpleasant the neglect of the knife and fork which 
politeness enjoined.’ 

‘ § “ Where’er we gaze, above, around, below, 

What various tints, what magic charms are found, 
Rock, river, forest, mountain, all abound ; 
And bluest skies that harmonize the whole. 
Beneath, the distant torrent’s rushing sound 
Tells where the volumed cataract doth roll 

Between thoSe hanging rocks that shock yet please the soul. 

Childe Harold, Cant.2. St. 47.” 
Pindas, 
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Pindus, the modern Mezzovo. From its summit, in clear weather, 
both the Ionian aid Egean seas are sometimes to be discovered ; and: 
Ihave understood it to be higher above their level than any other of 
the Grecian mountains. * 

¢ After crossing it we entered the ancient Thessaly, and were 
much étruck by the contrast which its green slopes, studded with 
groves of planes, and affording pasture to herds of cattle classically 
white, formed with the rugged beauty we had been admiring in 
Epirus. 

.« Following the course of the Peneus, the monastery of Meteora 
and the towns of Triccala and Larissa were in our road ; and having 
visited Tempe +, and the remarkable village of Ambelachia, we em- 
barked at Volo for Constantinople. 

‘¢ As the north-west wind, or Meltem, had closed the entrance to 
the Hellespont, I landed at Cape Baba, and having crossed the 
Troad {, embarked once more at Gallipoli, where Mr. North, after 
considerable delay, had arrived by sea. We proceeded in a piadé § 
along the northern shore of the sea of Marmara, to the city of Con- 
stantine: eight Turks formed our crew, who rowed with the greatest 
velocity for six or seven hours at a time: while the songs with which 
they enlivened their exertions; the beautiful scenery along which we 
passed; and weather so fine, that our night was spent upon the 
water, though the day had been far from sultry, heightened the 
pleasure of approaching Constantinople.’ 


On examining the contents of these travels, we do not find 
any part of them so well calculated for quotation as that which 
relates to the miscellaneous. customs of the modern Greeks ; 





¢ * Upon Pindus the road became so bad that one of our party 
was obliged to cross it in a net borne upon the shoulders of four 
Greeks. —I remarked that fir woods clothed its sides, while beech 
seemed the only tree capable of bearing the cold of its more elevated 
regions.’ 

‘ + Tempe, the only defile through which it is possible to enter 
Greece from the north, still breathes from its cliffs and groves that 
refreshing coolness so often and so well described from Herodotus 
to Barthelemi. Its scenery certainly did not answer my expectations, 
but expectations of Tempe could not easily be realized. 

‘ Compare the description of Herodotus with the account of a 
defile in Cashmire, given by Bernier.’ 

«+ I am told that many of my cotemporaries in Greece have re- 
turned in the persuasion that Troy never existed but in the imagi- 
nation of Homer ; this disbelief betrays so much important history to 
the ravages of scepticism, that I feel happy in having been able to 
convince myself upon the spot of its general correspondence with the 
narration of the Iliad; though even with Chevalier in my hand, I 
could hardly satisfy myself of all its details.’ 

‘ § A piadé is a narrow boat of from twenty to forty-five feet in 
length, very sharp both in the prow and stern: it is built of willow 
me often beautifully carved and ornamented.’ | 
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their Marriages, Dances, Games, Funerals, Feasts, Baths, &c. 
&c. &c. The chapter, for instance, which notices the former 
writers on Greece, and assigns his due meed of praise or dis- 
praise to each particular predecessor, — namely to Eton, to 
Thornton, to Chandler, to Stuart, to Gell, to Sir George 
Wheeler, to Dr. Spon, to Sonnini, to Savary, to Chateau- 
briand, to Pouqueville, and to ‘Tournefort, for with so little 
regard to chronology are they introduced, —would be mutilated 
most unfairly by detached quotation; and so would the con- 
cluding chapter, on that curious political question whether the 
Greeks are likely to recover their rank among nations, and on 
the necessary ramification of this question, what would be the 
effect on the permanent interests of England, provided that 
they were to succeed in any attempt to shake off the Turkish 
yoke ? It is obvious that nothing but an imperfect discussion 
of these points could be offered within our limits; and we 
therefore prefer to confine ourselves to the miscellaneous 
customs of the present race of Greeks. ‘ The variety of na- 
tions inhabiting the Peninsula of Greece; the Population; the 
Face of the Country; the Climate; the Religion, Literature, 
Language; the general Character of the modern Greeks; the 
Athenians; Constantinopolitans; Mainiots; Hydriots;’ &c. 
&c. &c. —all these interesting subjects we shall leave to 
the examination of our readers in the work itself ; only endea- 
vouring to afford them a specimen of the entertainment and in- 
struction which they are likely to derive from this classical 
composition, by selections from the portion which we have 
mentioned. 

The most complete account in our selected chapter is that 
of the marriages in modern Greece ; and, with a very few ex- 
ceptions, we shall give the entire passage : 


‘ The Greek girls are so strictly confined to their homes, that few 
of their marriages are founded in personal acquaintance and attach- 
ment. Circumstances of relationship, neighbourhood, or interest, 
are the more usual motives; and the agreement of the respective 
parents often made at the birth of the child, or even at their own 
marriage, can be but little influenced by 


¢ Le rapport des esprits et des coeurs, © 
Des sentimens, des gouts, et des humeurs ;* 


which we justly consider as so necessary to the happiness of a con- 
jugal life. 

¢ Instances, however, sometimes occur, in which the report of 
others, or his own accidental knowledge, may induce a young Greek 
to form an opinion for himself ; and he then applies to some respect- 





¢ * Voltaire, Enfant Prodigue, Acte 2. Sc. 1.’ bl 
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able matron, probably a relation of the girl, who assumes the name 
and character of the ancient Proxencte ; carries messages and letters; 
or brings him accounts of the person and mariners of his beloved. 
From the moment that the treaty is completed, it is customary to 
give the betrothed couple the liberty of seeing each other ; and there 

ave been examples among the lower classes, where the young pair 


“have been permitted even to sleep together for years without the sa- 


cred girdle having ever been undone; so powerful is the fear of the 
excommunication which, on such a transgression, would certainly be 
levelled at their heads. 

‘ On the eve of the marriage, the bride is conducted by her young 
female friends to the bath; and the next morning, as soon as the 
dawn begiis to appear, the lover, in his most splendid dress, accom- 
panied by the dearest and handsomest of his companions, proceeds to 
the house of her parents; there the procession begins ; first, by a 
crowd of young men, with guitars and cymbals, dancing and hallooing, 
more than singing, in praise of the family, the virtues, the beauty of 
the young pair; or alluding in songs, sometimes not strictly regu- 
lated by decorum, to the-ceremonies of the happy day. ‘At some 
distance from her noisy heralds, the bride (vu) herself, her arms 
covered with bracelets, and her bosom with necklaces, is supported 
between her father and her bridewoman (rageuun) with measured 
steps and eyes fixed upon the ground. If she expected the fate of 
Iphigenia *, her repuenance could not seem more genuinc, nor her 
wreck more slow. When she passes before the house of an acquaint- 
ance, flowers, nuts, and cakes are showered from the windows, while 
words of good omen and vows for her prosperity attend her as she 
proceeds. The train is then closed by the mother of the bride, and 
other matrons. i 

‘ During the ceremony itself, two chaplets of lilies and ears of 
corn (emblems of purity and abundance) are placed by the priest 
alternately upon the heads both of the bride and bridegroom, and a 
similar rite is performed with two rings of gold and silver, which are 
exchanged between them several times; the gold remaining at last 
with the husband. Afterwards they are led by the brideman three 
times round the altar, under a shawl that is held over their heads. 
They must then drink from the same goblet of wine, which 1s pre- 
sented to them by the father of the bride. 

¢ When evening approaches the festival is renewed, with many of 
the same circumstances ; and the bridegroom, having met the pro- 
cession halfway with all his party crowned with flowers {, and flou- 
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« * Nam sublata virtjm manibus tremebundaque ad aras 
Deducta est, non ut solenni more sacrorum 
Perfecto posset claro comitari Hymenzo : 
Sed casta, incesté, nubendi tempore in ipso, 
-Hostia concideret mactatu meesta parentis. 
cae | Lucretius, Lib.i. v. 96.’ 
6+ Thatle sso uawaro, &c.’ 


‘ + Cinge amaranthino coronas, &c.— Car. Epith.’ 
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rishing torches in the air, or dashing them upon the ground *, con- 
ducts his wife to her iuture abode, + 3 

‘ When they arrive, the bride is supported by her father and 
mother, that she may not touch the threshold}; though in some 
parts of Greece the honour of the husband obliges her, before she 
enters it, to tread upon a sieve of leather. Should it not yield to the 
pressure, no explanation, no riches, no former character, will induce 
him to receive as his wife, one whose previous misconduct has been 
proved by so infallible a test. ° : 

‘ The picture I have attempted to sketch is the fair unvarnished 
description of a Greek marriage. In reading it how many citcum- 
stances of former days recur! How much does the whole ceremony 
remind us of a classical age! Catullus, in his Epithalamium, has 
mentioned no event, consistent with the change of the religion, which 
does not take place at the wedding of a modern Greek. The flam- 
meum itself is to be seen among the Armenians, who have disfigured, 
by many absurd customs, a ceremony originally borrowed from their 
neighbours. The tears of the bride, the decent coyness that delays 
her steps, the Fescennine licence of the noisy song §, are all essential 
to the modern festival; nor should the nuts and fruit which are 
: dropped upon her from the windows as she proceeds, be forgotten ; 
- a-custom supposed to be ominous of plenty, and never neglected in 
the ancient ceremony ||. Catullus himself, however, is not so accu- 
rate in his description of this ceremony as Homer. Upon the shield 
of Achilles may yet be traced the most lively features in the customs 
of his country, and he has painted none with more spirit than the 
wedding. 
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‘ * Claustra pandite janue. 
Viden, ut faces splendidas quatiunt comas? Cat. Epith.’ 
¢ + Sed moraris; abit dies, 
Prodeas nova nupta.— /bid.’ 


‘+ The threshold has been esteemed sacred in every age; and 
there is a passage in Plautus, which seems to advise the bride to avoid 
touching it. — Prautus, Casina, Act 4. Sc. 4.’ 

¢ § Cat. Epith.’ 

‘ |] Da nuces, concubine. — /did. 

Sparge marite, nuces. — /did.’ 


‘ @ Il. Lib, xviii. v. 491.’ 
s ** Here sacred pomp and genial feast delight, 
And solemn dance and hymeneal rite: _ 
Along the street the new-made brides are led, 
With torches flaming to the nuptial bed. 
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* As soon as the bride has entered her new habitation, she is con- 


‘ducted by the paranympha to the genial couch, where she is joined by 
_ her husband, while the rest of the party remain in the outer chamber 
_ till midnight, dancing and raising the loudest clamours *.’ 


This description has extended to such a length, and gives our 
classical readers so fair an opportunity of appreciating the 
merits of the author, that we shall not prolong this article. 
We must observe, however, that, throughout the quotations 
in this volume, frequent inaccuracies may be detected; and, 
though we are perfectly convinced, by the general spirit and 
understanding which pervade the work, that these are mere 
slips of the pen or errors of the press, yet the tone of the day, 


on these subjects, is condemnation, when an error is discovered. 


Dii meliora piis ! — or, if our fault-finding contemporaries deem 
this a too mild and too hackueyed citation, we would recom- 
mend the following to their serious reflection : 


Spixpa marci TINEYMAT? évvates porn. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For JUNE, 1815. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art.15. The Fruits of Perseverance; being three Sermons, on 
recent public Occasions. By William Mavor, LL.D. Rector 
of Bladon with Woodstock, Oxon, &c. 8vo. 33. Rivingtons. 
1814. , 


On very common topics, it is almost impossible to say any thing 


- new ;.and it is of more importance, especially in discourses from the 


pulpit, to be correct and practical. Dr. Mavor’s object is to dis- 
play sound divinity without seeking after novelty; and his exhortations, 


‘in the first sermon, on the fast-day, March to. 1813, to virtuous perse- 


verance in promoting individual and national security, are composed in 
a style that is calculated to produce the desired effect : but he carries 
the matter a little too far when he speaks of the pious soldier’s ¢ arm 
being raised (p. 14.) in defence of his God.’ He may indeed ‘ defend 
his en his country, and his liberty :’ but the Deity can receive no 





The youthful dancers in a circle bound 

To the soft flute and cittern’s silver sound ; 
Thro’ the fair streets the matrons in a row, 
Stand in their porches and enjoy the show.’ 


¢ * Du Guys conjectures, but I think fancifully, that the famous 
lines of Pindar allude to the cup of wine which is presented to the 
bride and bridegroom at the altar; it appears to me, to refer more 


naturally to the feast (%Aazivn) which follows the wedding.’ 
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protection from any creature’s efforts. ‘* Power bdenaeth unto 
God;’’ and it is a species of impiety even to intimate that his throne 
ever wants the support of our puny arm. — The second discourse, 
delivered as a Thanksgiving Sermon, January 13. 1814, displays the 


fruits of perseverance continued against thé disturber of nations, and 


preaches the animating truth that ‘ no power, but the power of God, 
can subdue that people who are determined to be independent.’ The 
preservation of our civil and ecclesiastical constitution is also stated as 
a reason for gratitude: but the preacher permits his zeal for the 
church to absorb his Christian temper, when he attributes to Aypo- 
crisy and religious quixotism the attempts of the Bible and Mis- 
sionary Society to diffuse Gospel-light. Surely he makes too broad 
an assertion, in declaring that ‘the labours of the Society for Pro- 


moting Christian Knowlege have alone consistency and unity in their 


design.’ We perceive that he is averse to an union with the members 
of other Christian churches, even for the purpose of advancing 
Christiah knowlege ; yet he kindly hopes, though he would not meet 
them on earth, ‘to sit down with them as brethren in the kingdom 
of God.’ — We are next called to rejoice in the turn which politics 
took in the year 1813, when, by the conflagration of Moscow, a 
torch was lighted which has since illuminated and is illuminating 
every other region. The preacher, however, seems to forget our 
obligations to the Hard Frost, without which the conflagration would 
not have effected this service. In the last place, it is urged as a 


source of the warmest thanksgiving, that, during the long contest, the 


scourge of war has not been felt in our borders. | 

It is sufficient to observe of the last sermon, ‘preached on the day 
of thanksgiving on the restoration of peace, that Dr, M. is pleased 
with the prospect which this event afforded; being of opinion that, ¢ on 
the whole, moral justice is satisfied, and that heaven has vindicated its 
ways to man.’ How little did he think that the fair prospect of re- 


pose and plenty would so soon be overshadowed ! Mo-y. 


Art. 16. A Treatise on ihe Second Chapter of the Prophet Daniel; 
together with Thoughts and Reflections on some other Parts of 
the sacred Writings, tending to shew that Britain is the Kingdom 
which Daniel declares that the God of Heaven will set up, and 
that it is the Kingdom of God. By John Hawkins, Esq. 8vo. 
3s. Baldwin. . 

If this interpretation may be flattering to our vanity as Britons, 
we cannot bring our judgment as critics to acquiesce in it. In- 
deed, the doctrine is so very lamely supported, that it is more open 
to ridicule than intitled to grave discussion; but we wish not to be 


unseasonably ludicrous. Re 


Art.17. A Father’s Letters to his Children : in which the Holiness, 
Justice, and Mercy of God are shewn to have ever existed upon 
the same Foundation of Wisdom, Truth, and Love; and the 
Messiah the only Saviour of Gentiles, Jews, and Christians, from 
the Beginning of the World. ByaCountry Gentleman. Crown 
8vo. pp. 218. 6s. Boards. Hatchard. 

We are far from agreeing with this Country-Gentleman, who is 


‘disposed to tax himself with vanity on account of the present publi- 


cation : 
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cation: for his motive, we are persuaded, was pure; he meant not 
to acquire fame, but to impart instruction. Seriousness, piety, and 
a love of the Scriptures are prominent features in his character: but, 
though he signs himself Bib/icus, he is, in our judgment, indifferentl 
qualified for lecturing on the Bible, as an expositor; especially, he 
seems to want that clear method of explanation which is essential to 
those who compile a summary of the doctrines of religion for the 
instruction of young persons. It will not be requisite for us to give 
any other evidence of this incompetence, than the beginning of the 
second letter, on the insufficiency of reason for true religion : 

‘ Let me endeavour to arrange my views on this important subject. 
We should “ be ready always to give an answer to every one that 
asketh a reason of the hope that is in us, with meekness and fear,” 
1 Pet. iii. 15. Christ is that reason ; and this brings me back to 
the place whence I first set out — the necessity of knowing Him, as 
he is revealed to us in Scripture. Now Christ, or the Messiah, or 
the Anointed, is a relative term signifying him who was anointed by 
God to the office of Redeemer of lost mankind. In the knowlege 
of Christ, therefore, is necessarily included the knowlege of our- 
selves.’ 

Had this gentleman said that the hope which is in us is Christ, or is 
established on Christ, we should not have objected to his statement : 
but to assert that the reason, which we are required to give for this 
hope, is the hope itself, is — we will not say what. — It is singular 
enough that an apostle should be quoted who requires the exercise of 
reason in religion, by a writer who decides on the insufficiency of 


Art. 18. An Inquiry into the Evidence of the Divine Origin of the 
Christian Religion. 8vo. 1s. Bickerstaff. 

Though this little pamphlet is not marked as a new edition, we 
cannot help thinking that we have seen it before, and noticed the 
singular position on which the ‘ Inquiry’ proceeds ; viz. that, sup- 
posing Christianity to be of Divine origin, ‘ we are no more able to 
judge of it than a blind man is of colours.’ As well might it be 
asserted that it is impossible for the Deity to accommodate a revel- 
ation to the capacities of his rational creatures. After such a preli- 
minary, the proofs adduced may be viewed with suspicion. D 


Art.19. Hints to the Clergy of the Established Church, particularly 
to its Rulers, onthe present relaxed State of Ecclesiastical Dis- 
cipline, and the consequent- Increase of National Corruption. In 
a Letter to a Friend. By a Member of the Established Church. 
8vo. 1s. Rivingtons. 1814. 

Apprehensive that this country is on the verge of a: precipice, 
caused by its immoral character, this writer sounds the alarm, and 
cautions us agaist ‘ thinking that we are the favourites of Heaven 
because we have been made instruments in overthrowing the late 
tyrant of Europe.’ The clergy, however, will not be much disposed 
to thank him for the warning voice which is here raised ; because it is 
blended with a direct attack on their body for negligence and irre- 
gularity in the discharge of their duty. Even bishops and arch- 
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bishops come under the lash ; and the grand dinner given on a Sunday 
at Lambeth, after the consecration of the present Bishop of London, 
is noticed as indecorous. Let not, then, that clergyman-complain 
who is called over the coals for wearing coloured stockings and dirty 
boots. If in other respects our clergy do their duty, we cannot sup- 
pose that God will visit them with his judgments for such trifles, which 
do not rank even with minor immoralities: but the neglect of duty, and’ 
the shutting up of parish churches which ought to be regularly kept 
open for divine worship, are more serious changes, and should ex. 
cite remorse in those to whom they apply. Some of the hints here 
offered certainly merit notice: but the author is too minute in his 
animadversions, and in certain cases is evidently too squeamish. 
Surely, he cannot seriously think that we shall be precipitated, as a 
nation, from the verge of the precipice into the gulph, because the 
custom of crying mile and mackarel on Sundays is continued ! Mo-v: 


Art. 20. Sermons on the present and future State of Man. By 
the Rev. B. Carpenter. 2 Vols. 12mo. Boards. Sherwood: ' 
and Co. , 

In discussing a number of interesting subjects, this preacher has 
manifested a considerable knowlege of mankind, together with a 
serious desire of promoting their best welfare. His sermons are short, 
perspicuous, impressive, and calculated to urge us to the perform. 
ance of those duties which attach to us as temporary inhabitants of 
this world, looking forwards to a more beatific and permanent state 
of existence. ‘They are not ill adapted for family-reading, and in this 
view we can recommend them. Asa moral preacher, Mr. C. reasons 
in a plain and forcible manner ; and if, in the concluding discourses, 
he surrenders himself in some degree to the imagination, it must be re- 
membered that he is treating of a world which “eye hath not seen.”? 
To persons who have lost dear and precious friends, the sermon ¢ on 
an intermediate State? presents matter of great consolation: but 
Mr.C. does not endeavour to reconcile this doctrine with those of the 
resurrection and of a future judgment; nor to satisfy the queries 
of metaphysical and philosophic Christians. — In the discourses before 
us, none of those singular opinions are displayed which the author has 
divulged in the preface to that little romance or vision called, * The 
Comet,”’ which will be found noticed in another part of this number. 
(P.214.) Inone place, (Vol. ii. p. 62.) indeed, the writer speaks of 
‘ brighter suns and fairer worlds, where man hopes to take up his ever- 
lasting residence :’ but he does not point to the sun as his future heaven. 
We prefer, however, the practical to the speculative sermons. Mr. 
Carpenter has not aimed at the essay-form, but regularly arranges his’ 
subjects under distinct heads. 

The Triumph of Fashion, and The Comet, are advertized as works 


of this author. | pe 


Art. 21. 4 New Directory for Nonconformist Churches: contain. 
ing free Remarks on their Mode of Public Worship, and a Plan 
for the Improvement of it: with occasional Notes on various 
Topics of general Interest to Protestant Dissenters. Respectfully 

Rev. Jung, 1815. P addressed 
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addressed to Dissenting Ministers of all Denominations, and to 
_ Tutors of Academies. 8vo. pp.157. 5s. Boards. Johnson 

and Co. | 
_ This volume ‘ is intitled “ A new Directory,’? with reference to 
that which was set forth by the venerable Assembly of Divines, A.D. 
1645, of which Mr, Neal has given a copy in his History of the Pu- 
ritans.’ Judging by the facts here stated, the Nonconformist Pro- 
testant Church is still open to farther protests, or capable of being 
considerably improved; and the authors of this New Directory, being 
Protestant Dissenting Ministers, and thoroughly aware of the defects 
in the mode of divine worship in the church to which they belong, 
here manifest a commendable solicitude for the removal of them. 
Their sentiments display judgment, liberality, and caution ; and their 
hints are intitled to the attention of the religious body to which the 
are addressed. On the subject of extempore-prayer, they atone 


‘without reserve ; admitting the full force of those objections to which 


it is certainly liable, and suggesting a matured plan for regulating 
the improprieties which thie practice, when indiscriminately and 
universally adopted, cannot fail to introduce into public worship. _ 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 22. Rules for pronouncing and reading the French Language. 
By the Rev. Israel Worsley. 12mo. 2s. Longman and Co. 
181 
Rules for pronouncing are here, as they must always be, insuffi- 

cient; and Mr. Worsley’s directions seem particularly vague. For 

instance, in page 14. he says that the g is mute in rang and sang, 
whereas those words have a different sound from that which they 
would receive without the g. In page 27. we are told mereiy that 
© mienne, sienne, tienne, are not nasal sounds ;? when it should have 

been stated that zo French words terminating with a double 2 and e 

final are to be considered as nasal sounds. in the list of particles, it 

is probably from an error of the press that du is directed to be em- 
ployed as a substitute for de Ja: the term should be de le, because 
de la is correct before a noun feminine, when du would be improper. 

In page 42. the particle gue is not added to the potential mood, 

which is thus written by Mr. Worsley : 


¢ Je parle, I may or can speak, 
¢ Je parlasse, I might or could speak,’ 


yet nobody would speak correctly who should speak thus; and the 
omission of gue may mislead learners, though it is, for the sake of bre- 
vity, in the conjugation of verbs, tolerated by grammarians. 

We agree with Mr. W. in advising the student to ‘ begin soon to 
read,’ since we believe that, in acquiring any language, this is the best 
method: but we cannot see the necessity for removing every flower 
from the road to learning ; nor for chusing, according to Mr. W.’s 
advice, ‘ such books as are least interesting, in order that the atten- 
tion may not be drawn from the rules of pronunciation,’ 
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Art. 23. Original Letters of Advice to a Young Lady. By the 
Author of “ The Polite Reasoner.” 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 
Souter. 1814. : 

In this specimen of book-making, four pages are occupied by a 
part of the goth chapter of Isaiah, ¢ given in case the reader should: 
not have that book immediately at hand;’ and the writer is mistaken in 
ascribing to Dr. Garnett the eastern tale of Zadig and the Basilisk: 
but we will not trouble our readers with the numerous: inaccuracies) 
which abound in these letters, because they are compensated by no 
attractions: the ideas and advice are equally common-place, and per 
haps have been “ ne’er so a// expressed’? in any recent work on similar 
subjects. D 





| Art. 24. 4 Synopsis of French Grammar; comprehending the 
it | most useful and necessary Rules in‘Chambaud’s Grammar, and 
“ft many other Points and Peculiarities on the French Language. 

By P. F. Merlet. 12mo. 2s.. Longman and.Co. 1815. 

It may be objected against this little book that it refers continually 
to Chambaud’s Grammar, instead of ‘ comprehending the most useful 
r rules’ in that work; and we attempted in vain to practise M. Merlet’s 
directions for pronouncing the French particles un and on, in articu- 
lating which he enjoins his reader to ¢ emit the second sound from the 
pit of the stomach, and to convey it through the nose.’ The best 
\ part of the treatise is the ‘ selection of words and phrases which, oc- 
| curring often in English, have a particular acceptation in French.’ 
These are stated to have been taken from Le Manuel Epistolaire, of 
which M. Merlet does not inform us who is the author : but the op- 
position and variation of several phrases in the two languages are here 
so clearly shewn, that this selection merits attention; and, though 
not so copious as it might be wished, it will be found decidedly 








NOVELS. 


Art.25. The History of Mr. John Decastro and his Brother Bat, 
) commonly called Old Crab. 12mo. 4 Vols. Boards. Egerton. 
| 1815. 

Though this bock is too long for the matter which it contains, it 
will furnish a treat tothe humourist: but it may not be universally 
relished, because the drollery with which it abounds is displayed in 
quaint expressions rather than in ludicrous situations. Some of the 
scenes, however, are in a style of broad farce which reminds us of 
Smollett’s laughable pages: the devices of Lady Charlotte and of 
Genevieve, the one to encourage a bashful swain and the other to 
attract a philosophic lover, are amusing and ingenious; and many of 
the characters are drawn with more spirit and oddity than we often find 
in the novels of the present day. Yet we must not pass without re- 
prehension the gross language sometimes employed by this writer: he 
has too frequently substituted swearing for wit ; and the story of 
Genevieve’s imprisonment, with some others of his episodes, are too 


obviously improbable. | pe 
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Art.26. Records of a Noble Family, by Jane Harvey, Author. 
of “ Memoirs of an Author,” &c. &c. 12mo. 4 Vols. 18s. 
‘Boards. Longman and Co. 1814. 

On opening this novel, we are overwhelmed with excellence : not 
that we have ourselves the satisfaction of discovering the smallest 
particle of it, but in the first page we find it attributed in over- 
weening proportions to ‘the Earl of Colchester, with his angelic 
Countess, his lovely daughter, and her invaluable governess.? ‘The 
same hyperbolical strain continues throughout the work; and Lady 
Matilda enjoins her lover to ‘ read her epistles as the genuine, un- 
shrouded, indestructible records of her soul.’ Unless, however, other 
_,§* noble families’ of the author’s acquaintance meet with more in- 
structive or interesting adventures than those which are here recorded, 
few readers will have curiosity enough to penetrate deeply into their 
« family secrets.’? D 


Art. 27. The Recluse of Norway. By Miss Anna Maria Porter. 
12mo. 4 Vols. 11. 48s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1814. 

Miss Porter here sets out on the mistaken notion that she can give 
originality to her tale, ‘ by pitchmg upon Norway as the principal 
scene of action, merely because it was ground untrodden by other 
novel writers.” To attain this object, she should have chosen a field 
of fancy untenanted by other authors; whereas she has now given a 
set of o Armee and occurrences which are familiar, (to novel-readers, ) 
changing merely their “local habitations and their names.”? Count 
Lauvenheilm is the most interesting of the personages: but the way 
in which he discovers his plans to Theodore is contrived in the true 
spirit of fictitious imprudence. He lays himself at once completely 
open to a man whose loyalty and principles he had long known, in« 
stead of first proposing his schemes abstractedly, as any traitor in his 
enses would have done. It is also ‘passing strange’’ that Theodore, 
wheti but ten years old, should ‘perfectly comprehend the ‘¢ pro- 
found analysis and disquisitions’ of Professor Sergendal; particularly 
as he is said to have had ‘ no uncommon quickness of capacity distin- 
uishing him from other boys.’ We may add that the interlocutors 
in this tale are too fond of calling themselves names ; and that, while 
the fair author favours us with numerous specimens of the conceit 
and blunders of these soi disant ¢ fools,’ ‘asses,’ and ¢ tiresome jesters,’ 
she generally makes us take her bare word for their wit and learning. 
On the whole, we think that this novel is not so creditable to the ac- 
knowleged talents of Miss Porter-as were some of her former pro- 
ductions ; though even this cannot be read without interest. De 


Art. 28. Duty, by the late Mrs. Roberts, Author of * Rose and 
Emily :” interspersed with Poetry, and preceded by a Character 
of the Author, by Mrs. Opie. 12mo. 3 Vols. 128. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1814. 

We must be made of most “ impenetrable stuff,’ if we criticized 
severely the last work of a writer whose domestic character is repre- 
sented by her fair biographer as having been truly amiable and 
exemplary. Our consideration, however, for the deceased friend of 
Mrs. Opie will not be at variance with our love of truth, weg: 
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book is simple, moral, and amusing: though the dutiful self-denial of 
Julia and Bertha is, perhaps, not sufficiently shewn to result from 


religious principle. D 


Art. 29. The Bachelor’s Journal; edited by Miss Byron, Author 
of « The Englishman,’”’ “The Englishwoman,” &c. &c. 12mo, 

2 Vols. tos. 6d. Boards. Newman and Co. 18:5. 

An ingenious history of feelings and observations, displaying some 
knowlege of human nature, and written in a creditable style, yet 
having so little éither of plot or story that most readers will wish 
the bachelor to have abridged his journal. It would, however, be a 
bad return for a compliment, if we were to own that we found no 
part of the work more interesting than the praises which the au- 
thor is pleased to bestow on us, be the impartiality of our critical 


awards. D 


EAST-INDIES,. 


Art. 30. Pendeh-i-attar : The Counsels of Attar. Edited from 
a Persian Manuscript, by the Rev. J. H. Hindley, A-M. 12mo, 
pp. 122. Boards. Black and Co. 

* We have here one of the few instances, which our intercourse with 

the East has yet produced, of oriental literature consigned to an 

European printer. It is an impression, in the original Persian, of 

some short poems, which have a high reputation in the countries 

where the language is understood : but here it can be of use to those 


lonly who are interested in acquiring a knowlege of Persic ; a class of 








persons made up almost entirely of those who have been, or who 
intend to be, servants of the East-India-Company. ‘The Persian is 
the language of business over a great portion of Asia, and; to 
those who are destined for Asiatic transactions, is of the greatest 
utility : but, in a mere literary point of view, unless to an author 
who would write the history of Persia, it is of little importance. 
It contains nothing which can instruct an European scholar, and 
little that can please an European taste. In philosophy it is totall 
barren. Its history, loose, inaccurate, and fabulous, affords mnstental 
for conjecture rather than for belief ; or at best it enables us to draw 
a sort of outline, beyond which we have no certainty in proceeding. 
The poetry of Persia, as in all rude nations, is the most celebrated 
part of its literature: but, where nature and good sense are deemed 
requisite to good poetry, the Persian muse will not be admired. 

In this little volume are included a poems, chiefly intended 
to enforce moral precepts, and prudential maxims in life. The sub. 
jects are nearly of the same nature with those of many of the proverbs 
of Solomon: and if the latter had been in verse, and each, instead 
of being couched in a brief sentence, had been clothed in diffuse.and’ 
poetic aeoony they would very much have resembled the Counsels 
of Attar. — By judges of Persian versification, that of the poems 
before us is greatly admired ; and they are also accounted models of 


Persian simplicity, which, however, would be likely to obtain rather a 


different name in English. We wish that the editor had accompanied 
them with an English renee in such prose, for exam ie ss 
3 that 
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that of the translation of the Bible; which would have rendered the 
publication useful to rather more than the twenty or thirty individuals 
in all England, who may be supposed to be capable of deriving an 

pleasure ass the original. Such translations, though not much cal- 
culated to infuse the pleasures which poetry is destined to yield, 
serve the desirable purpose of rendering the people of this country 
better acquainted with the genius of oriental nations, with which their 


interests have so many points of connection. Milt 


Art. gi. The Stranger’s East-India Guide to the Hindoostanee, or 
nd popular Language of India, improperly called Moors. By 
_ John Borthwick Gilchrist, LL.D. Author of the Hindoostanee 
Philology, Indian Monitor, &c. &c. &c. Second Edition. 8vo, 
Boards. Black, Parry, and Co. 
The Hindopstanee is the common language of the great body of 
‘the people throughout a large portion of India: but it is not the 
language of books, nor of business of the more serious and exalted 
kinds. It is, however, very useful in the details of common inter- 
course; and the help which is yielded by the work before us must 
have its value to persons who are destined for India, as long as a 
better introduction to the vulgar dialects of that country is not 
afforded them. It may be regarded as somewhat remarkable, that 
so little has been done to factlitate to our countrymen an acquaint- 
ance with the Indian tongues; on a knowlege of which so materially 
depends their success in the discharge of their duties, with respect 


both to their own fortunes and those of their country. D 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 32. Zhe Triumph of Fashions; aVision. 12mo. 28. Boards. 
Sherwood and Co. 
Art.-33- The Comet; A Vision. By the Author of the Triumph 
of Fashion. 12mo. 2s, Boards. Sherwood and Co. 

The first of this pair of visions presents us, a /a mode d’ Homéere, 
with speeches of gods and goddesses; and the second with a very 
singular dialogue between an inhabitant .of the last comet and the 
author. In the former, the writer makes the gods promulgate his 
sentiments on modern female education, &c.; and in the latter he 
employs Cometus, the inhabitant of the comet, as the vehicle of his 
theological opinions ;—but, if in the one the power of fashion is well 
illustrated, in the other the visionary is too manifest.. Some years 

0, a writer attempted to. prove that hell was in the sun: but the 
author of ‘ The Comet’ contends that it is heaven. His creed shall 
be given in his own words. He believes—‘ that Christ is the great and 
glorious Regent of the solar system.— He thinks it probable that the 
sun is the heaven of that system. — He conjectures that its inhabit- 
ants are removed from one planet to another. — And he is inclined to 
receive the doctrine of the pre-existence of human souls, which was 
believed by several fathers of the Christian church, as well as by the 


greatest sages of antiquity.’ (See p. 209. of this Number.) Moy: 


Art. 34. Observations on the Use of the Words “ Shall’ and 
<¢ Will ;” chiefly designed for Foreigners, and Persons educated 
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at a Distance from the Metropolis, and also for the Use of Schools, 

Containing 35 Rules, with Examples to each, and ‘a Variety of ap- 

propriate Phrases. 12mo. 1s. Longman and Co. 

This isa clever and useful little tract, well answering the purposes 
mentioned in its title-page. Much ingenious discrimination is mani- 
fested in the several instances in which * qi//’? and « shall’? are ap- 
parently but not really interchangeable; and, although unobtrusive 
m size and form, the work contains many principles that display no 
common insight into the philosophy of grammar. An arch and lively 
style of .humour also characterizes some of the illustrations ; selected 
as they are from sundry of our best or most entertaining authors. 
From Addison, Sterne, Johnson, Centlivre, &c. &c. we have fre- 
quently instructive and always apposite examples, — We give one 
specimen : 


‘ RULE XXxIl. 


‘ In matters which are subjects of strong interest, such as may be 
supposed sufficient to overpower choice, we use shall. 


‘ Examples. 


¢ We shall lament. We shall be overjoyed. I shall sympathize. 
I shall be offended, displeased, gratified. I shall be anxious. I shall 
be unable to think on any other subject. I shall grieve. I shall 
repine. I shall be angry. I shall despair. I shall regret. I shall 
be vexed. I shall be mortified. I shall be confounded. We shall 
be taken by surprise. We shall consider ourselves highly honoured. 
We shall be infinitely obliged. I shall be astonished 1f the report be 
confirmed. Oh! with what joy shall I hear it disproved ! 

‘ « Verily we shall laugh at thee most egregiously.””— Mrs. 
Centlivre. 

‘ « With all my heart, faith—I shall laugh in my turn too,.”” — 
Mrs. Centlivre. . 

¢ «© How shall I contain my surprise and satisfaction.’? — Steele. 

¢ « How shall I speak the transport of my soul.’? — Addison. 

« « T shall scarce recover my spirits these three days!’” — Goldsmith. 

¢ « Confusion! Distraction! I shall run mad.”? — Bickerstaff. 

¢ « [ never shall endure her.’”? — Shakspeare. 

¢ « Dr. Johnson was so delighted with this scene, that he said I 
know not how we shall get away.”” —Tour to the Hebrides. 

¢ «Think what enthusiastic happiness I shall have to see Mr. 
Samuel Johnson walking among the romantick rocks and woods of 
my ancestors at Auchinleck.”? — Boswell. 


se — Bid me hold my tongue ; 
For in this rapture I shall surely speak 
The thing I shall repent.”” — Shakspeare.’ 





Art..35. The Germany and Agricola of C. Cornelius Tacitus, from 
Brotier’s Text, with all his Observations, Notes, and Emen- . 
dations ; and with Critical and Philological Remarks, by Edmund 
Henry Barker, of Trinity-College, Cambridge. r2mo. 6s. 6d. 
bound. Longman and Co., &c. 

P 4 We 
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We have so lately given our opinion on the degree of literary 
merit, to which the critical and philological remarks of Mr. Barker 
can lay claim *, that we have at present no occasion to do more than 
to offer a brief opinion of the utility of the republication before us, 
Certainly, as Mr. Barker does not omit to inform his readers, an 
edition is here presented to them which is more complete than that of 
Mr. Relhan, (of which we took notice in its place,) * for less 
money ;? —- the notes and emendations of Brotier, appended to the 
text, which Mr. B. had omitted, being inserted by the present 
editor. 
_ The volume is preceded by the usual pompous display of authors 
cited in the original notes, every name that can be pressed into. the 
service being introduced ; whether the passage in the author merel 
formed a part of a reference in a dictionary, or was really the subject { 
of distinct examination by this —- framer of Adversaria. | 











We have condemned this practice already ; and, as we find nothing 
better nor any thing worse in the present notes than in the similar 
commentaries elsewhere published by the same author, we shall ‘bid 
adieu to him for the present, recommending his little volume to 


the use of schools. Hod. 


Art. 36. Description of an improved Method of delineating Estates ; 
with a Sketch of the Progress of Landscape-gardening in England, | 
and Opinions on the Picturesque Effects attending Rural Orna- ( 
ment. By T. Hornor, Land-surveyor, and Planner of Estates. 
8vo. 7s.6d. Boards. Harding. 

We are told that this book is published because the author is 
 € desirous (p. 6.) of answering at once all enquiries that have already 

been or may hereafter be made, as well as of removing any objections 

that have and may be urged against this pictorial mode of deline- 

ation.’ We had erroneously supposed, on taking up the volume, 

that it was designed to prove that the accurate x 3 or map of an 

estate could be combined in the same drawing which represented the 

pictorial view of it: but, as such proofs might be too troublesome 

for readers, the author shortly comes to a conclusion in the second 

page, in these words, ‘ assuming then, as I may safely do, that ) 

my drawings possess this requisite, I trust,’ &c. ‘The nature 

(p-. 18.) of the improvement has been fully explained, and specimens 

are now extant :’ so that the reader must not have any doubt of the 

fact, although he should not find any evidence of it in the work : it is 
sufficient that he has the author’s word for it.— With the prospect 

‘of so much improvement in the art of delineating estates, 1t might 

seem fastidious in us to start any difficulties because our wi 

may not be quite so perfect as that of Mr. Hornor; and we confess 
that it is too dim to see through the hill the plan of the other side of 
it. We were formerly entertained with what were called dird’s eye 
' views: but we suppose that these must not stand in competition with 

Mr. Hornor’s productions. We had, indeed, been told that pictorial 

drafts, or perspective plans, had long been laid aside for accurate 








* See our. account of the * Classical Recreations,’? M. R. for 
plans, 
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plans, the one being incompatible with the other: but it now seems 


that our forefathers were not conjurers. Saun.- 
Art. 37. Thoughts on various charitable and other important Insti- 


tutions, and on the best Mode of conducting them. To which is 

subjoined, an Address to the Females of the rising Generation. 

By Catharine Cappe. 8vo. 3s. Longmanand Co. 1814. 

In Vol. xxxiil. N.S. p. 223. we gave some account of the pam- 
phlet which may be considered as the first edition of the present 
enlarged publication. Mrs. Cappe, though styling herself an aged 
and unlettered female, possesses a masculine anderieteidinie: combined 
with an amiable heart ; and her reflections on charitable institutions 
and friendly societies are the result of long and assiduous attention. 
However disposed the public may have been, and still are, to support 
those charity-schools in which boys and girls are boarded and lodged, 
this respectable lady is of opinion that, for training up youth to a 
prudent conduct in future life, the advantage is decidedly in favour of 
day-schools, united with a home-education. It cannot admit of a 
doubt, if the poor are best taught in this way, that the middlin 
classes would be benefited by a similar mode of education ; since this 
would obviate that evil, which has so often been reprobated as inse- 
parable from the boarding-school system, viz. imbuing the children 
of tradesmen, gentlemen, and nobles, with the same ideas, and puffing 


‘up the former with notions above their condition. If children are to 
‘occupy the same rank with their parents, they should not be too 


much removed from the domestic roof: the day-school affords 
them sufficient opportunities for instruction ; and the house of their 
parents should be their home. Mrs. Cappe, in treating of the case 
of poor orphans, recommends that, instead of congregating them ‘in a 
large building, a to the old plan, they should generally be 

ouses of respectable poor people. Very 
cogent arguments are also adduced against the practice of appren- 
ticing females for their labour ; and the suggestions here given rey 
specting the best method of placing out young girls, on their leaving 
a charity-school, are intitled to particular notice. Willing to induce 
in the poor a spirit of independence, and to encourage them in re- 
‘specting themselves, Mrs. C. descants on the utility of benefit-clubs, 
or friendly societies, and recommends that gentlemen and ladies should 
be honorary members; cautioning them at the same time against class- 
ing their subscriptions to the general fund under the head of charity. 
Fiaviag also, from her own experience, ascertained the good effects 
resulting from the superintendance of respectable females, she urges 
the importance of lady-visitors to the female-wards of hospitals and 
infirmaries. In short, this pamphlet is replete with excellent advice 
on the subjects to which it relates, and is an evidence equally of the 


sound judgment and the Christian benevolence of the writer. Mow. 


Art. 38. Reflections on the Education of the Poor, submitted par- 
ticularly to the Consideration of the Landholders and principal 
Manufacturers. 8vo. pp. 52. Rivingtons, &c. 1815. 

Lord Bacon has said, and the maxim has been often repeated, that 

‘knowlege is power :”? he might have added, also, knowlege is virtue, 

since 
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‘since *'to the education of the child may generally be ascribed the 
*, virtuous habits of the man.’ If, therefore, we are desirous of in- 
creasing the stock of public morality, we must increase that of public | 
education. — The sensible author of these reflections has well illus- 
trated and enforced this important truth ; and he has combated with 
much ability the objections which some persons have urged against 
the modern system for the universal education of the poor. It is 
surprizing to us that any clergymen should be found in this class of | 
objectors, because their public discourses cannot be understood by 
those who have no knowlege of the Scriptures. We should rejoice 
to see the poor in every parish of England bringing their Bibles to 
church with them, as the poor do in Scotland, and turning to the 
text as soon as it is named by the minister : — but, to be able to do 
this, they must be taught to read; and, by affording them this ability, 
we take the most effectual means of imbuing them with good prin- 
ciples, and rendering them useful instead of pernicious members of 
society. To the objection offered by some persons against teaching the 
oor to read, — that we thus give them an opportunity of reading bad 
Se — the author very properly replies that this is the old foolish 
argument ex abusu in usum ; adding that ‘it should ever be remem- 
bered, that to knowlege belongs the peculiar power of rectifying the 
errors which may occasionally result from its misapplication.’ 

Among the advantages which are likely to result from the educa- 
tion. of the poor, the author specifies the following : — that it is cal- 
culated to introduce among their children a variety of usefyl and ex- 
cellent habits ; — that it will powerfully strengthen the bond of union 
between parents and children ; —and that it will unite the lower 
orders in a parish to each other, and attach them to their superiors. 
The great landed proprietors are invited to promote schools for 
national education on their estates ; and manufacturers, who congre- 
gate the poor in masses, and thus contribute to their early depravity 
and sickliness, are exhorted to counteract this much deplored evil by 
generously obviating the cupidity of parents while they consult the | 
good of the working children. It is recommended to head-manufac- 
turers to continue the same wages to the children, but to allow them 
two hours in a day to be taken from their work, and spent in re- 
ceiving education ;—making such arrangements throughout the differ- 
ent manufactories, that a fresh set of i. may succeed each other 
at the same school every two hours. If a plan of this nature could 
be adopted in our manufacturing towns, how great would be the 
change in the appearance and in the morals of the poor! ¢ Instead of 
meeting every where among them those pale, emaciated, and sickly 
forms, we should find a race of active, robust, and healthy trades- 
men.’ 

_» The proper feeling here displayed on the subject proposed is highly 
creditable to the heart of the writer; and we trust that the reflections 
with which he has favoured the public will obtain that attention 
which they so highly deserve. § Moy. 
Art. 39. A Proposul for improving the System of Friendly Soéiéties, 

or 37 Poor 4s og hs Offices ; nid, by sot Srp their Furds, 

‘ rendering, in Process of Time, on the Principle of ee : 
a 
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all parochial Taxation for the Relief of the Poor unnecessary. 

Most respectfully submitted to the Landed Interest of that Part 

of the United Kingdom, called England. By Jerome Count de 

Salis, of the Holy Roman Empire, F.R.S. 8vo. pp. too. 

Reynolds. 1814. 

What person of sense and humanity, who adverts to the enormous 
amount of the poor-rates, (nearly 7,000,000]. per annum,) to their 
general mismanagement, and to the ineffectual relief which they afford 
those individuals for whose benefit they are levied, can help wishing 
that some substitute could be devised for this oppressive parochial 
tax ? Count de Salis is fully acquainted with the defects of our poor- 
laws; and the object of his pamphlet is to recommend a plan, on 
the principle of the friendly societies, which he is persuaded would 
obviate all the evils of our present method of providing for the poor ;— 
a plan which would remove the pressure of our parochial burdens, 
while it rendered the poor more independent and comfortable. 
Thoroughly aware, also, of the objections which would be made to its 
well adoption, he calls on the Legislature to lend its aid: but, we 
fear that, while our Government jis so deeply involved in war and 
oa it will not find time for attending to a revisal of our poor- 

aws. 

Count de Salis is apprized of the inconvenience and unnecessary ex- 
pence which attach to the meetings of the members of friendly societies 
at public houses, where drinking is encouraged, and where the ex- 
pence of the feast is defrayed out of the fund, and thus diminishes the 
amount of the subscriptions. To obviate this evil, he prefers the 
establishment of Poor Assurance Offices, where the subscriptions of 
the members are to be regularly paid, without the necessity of crouded 
associations; andevery quarter of the district to which such an office 
shall belong shall be compelled by law to subscribe to them. —It can- 
not be expected of us to enter into all the particulars of this plan, or to 
give the tables of monthly payments according to the ages of admis- 
sion, and the benefits which are to be extended to the subscribin 
members : but the outline, we must say, seems to be sketched wit 
judgment ; and we are persuaded that, if it could be carried into 
execution, under the sanction of parliament, it would be attended with 
extensively good effects. Such a scheme, adopted in a spirited man- 
ner, would, as Sir John Sinclair observes, immortalize any minister : 
but, alas! a prime-minister is now too much occupied to seek im- 
mortality by means of this nature. 

Hints are subjoined for the better management of parishes and paro- 
chial affairs ; in which, among other improvements, the Count recom. 
mends ‘ that parochial ae be abolished, and that the parish 
officers should contract with inhabitants of the parish to board and 
clothe the poor and infirm, who would be otherwise in the work- 
house ; and it would be particularly desirable if they were to place 
them with their friends and relations, under the inspection of some 
respectable members of the parochial or district committee ; and as 
persons in a state of sickness can never be so comfortably or econo- 
mically placed as in an hospital or infirmary, all parishes or incorpo- 
rated districts should subscribe to some such institution, to “we 

sic 
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sick members of Friendly Societies or Poor Assurance Offices, if 

‘their state would admit of their removal, ought to be sent, and a 

‘proportion of the weekly payment due to the sick member of the ) 

riendly Society or Poor Assurance Office should be paid to the 

directors of the hospital or infirmary, according as his case requires 

more care or attention, the remainder to be applied to the use of the 
family of such sick individual.’ 

A watchful eye must be extended to the poor, if we wish to keep 

" this numerous class in order, and this writer proposes an expeditious 

method of getting rid of the disorderly. Vagabonds, who could not 

find employment in Great Britain, he would send to Newfoundland, 

Nova Scotia, or Canada: but we suspect that such an exportation 

would occupy more ships than the Count calculates. Suggestions 

are also given for regulating the price of labour, so that the poor may 

by their earnings be able to maintain themselves. In short, the whole 

of this pamphlet displays the benevolence and good intentiong of the 

author, though we fear that few of his plans will be submitted to the 


test of experiment. Moy. 


| Art. 40. Free Thoughts upon Methodists, Actors, and the Influence 
4 of the Stage; with an introductory Letter to Mrs. , of 
Castle, Glamorganshire, upon the Origin of the Drama, 

&c. &c. &c. By Robert Mansel, of the Theatres Royal, York 

and Hull. — Likewise a Discourse on the Lawfulness and Unlaw- 

fulness of Plays ; written by the learned Father Caffaro, Divinity 

Professor at Paris. 12mo. 9s. Boards. Longman and Co. 

1814. 

On Mr. Mansel’s merits as a dramatic performer we have had no 
opportunity of deciding : but we hope that he plays his part better as 
an actor than as an author, because in the latter character he appears 
to no great advantage. His Latin quotations are miserably incorrect 5 


and his English phraseology, though he seems proud of its displays | 




















is not likely to gain him many plaudits. He commences with mak. 
ing ‘reflection cast back a retrospective glance ;’ and in another place 
we find him ¢ enucleating an objection.” The poor Methodists are 
assailed with as much coarseness as they themselves ever employed 
in reprobating the stage and stage-players ; ‘a good homely cudgel,’ 
he tells them, ‘ being the most respectable ey he can venture to 
bestow.” With the nameless lady to whom he first addresses himself, . 
he is so enraptured, that he assures her that ‘ the most pleasing and | 
essential assistance he can possibly devise is by mentally enjoying her 
society during his pursuit ;” yet this mental society has not had the 
effect which it ought to have produced ; since he has not been suffi- 
; ciently decorous in preparing a letter designed for a respectable 
lady’s eye. — We allow Mr. Mansel to be jealous for the stage, and 
to be hurt by the illiberal invectives cast on his profession: but he does 
not effectually rebut them by calling the Methodists ‘ demi-maniacs,? 
¢ pie bald sectaries,’ and ‘ the brawling sons of zeal and bigotry.’ An- 
other mode ought to have been adopted by this author; who has, in 
fact, subjected himself to the charge of being guilty of the same fault | 
which he ascribes to the Methodists. He wishes it to be understood 


that he contends only for ‘a weill-regulated theatre :? though he does 
not 
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not assert that our theatres are well regulated: he knows the con- 
trary: —but, to turn the tables on the Methodists, he contends that 
players as a body are as moral as the Methodists, including the 
whole sect. He even goes farther: he is not satisfied with presenting 
a list of actors on the stage who have sustained honourable characters, 
but he exults in stating that ¢ no instance is on record of a stage-player 
suffering a shameful and ignominious death ;’ though Methodistic 
preachers cannot say the same of their body ; the preacher Wheatley, 
the unworthy contemporary of the two Wesleys, having suffered 
death on the gallows. 

Father Caffaro’s letter takes a dispassionate view of the subject of 
which it professes to treat, and deserves, the consideration of those 
who are violent in their abuse of the stage: but Mr. M.’s preface and 
appendix to this letter are not written in the same style. ‘Towards 
the conclusion, the object of this writer’s address peeps out ; and he 
‘modestly expresses a wish that Government would encourage the esta- 
blishment of country-theatricals on a respectable footing, by framing 
an act to incorporate its members.’ If the Methodists run into one 
extreme in their general abuse of the stage, he surely errs in the op- 
posite extreme in his eulogy of it: theatres are not the schools of 
morality which he would have us believe, and they are frequented in 


every place for amusement rather than for improvement. Moy. 


Art. 41. Local and literary Account of Leamington, Warwick, 
Stratford, Coventry, Kenilworth, Hag cys the Leasowes, Birming- 
ham, and the surrounding Country. With Remarks on the Prospect 
of Universal Peace. A new and enlarged Edition, with some 
Engravings. By Mr. Pratt, Author of the Gleanings, &c. &c. 
12mo. 58. sewed. LongmanandCo. 1814. 

Leamington Spa, in Warwickshire, — of late grown into a 
place of fashionable resort for invalids and idlers, it may be intitled, 
like other places of the same class, to be distinguished by what is 
eommonly called a Guide, proc a description of the spot itself, 
and of every object worth notice for some miles round. By good 
luck, Leamington found a literary ciceroni in our pleasant, chatty old 
friend Mr. Pratt, who exerted himself in behalf of this new watering- 
place by apparently a last literary effort, he having since quitted this 
scene of mortal toil. In a topographical book, we could have dis- 
pensed with his remarks on politics, and his strictures on the conduct 
of the once great, but now little Emperor: but Mr. Pratt was a 
gleaner by profession, and picked up all that came in his way. We 
think that, in the present instance, he was more discursive and miscel- 
laneous than the case required : but it is the reader’s fault if, out of 
such a variety of articles, he cannot select erry. to amuse him. 

‘ Leamington Priors is so called to distinguish it from Leamington 
Hastings, and from its situation on the Leam. That river, accordi 
to the good old historian of the country, “ having its head in Nor- 
thamptonshire, (about Braunston and Daventrie, ) entereth Warwick- 


_ shire, between Wolfhamcote and Willoughby. The etymologie 


appears to be derived from a Greek word, which signifieth a pool or 
lake.” This is not improbable, as the Leam has some standing lakes 
or ponds, /ike several artificial rivers in Cambridgeshire, anciently cut 

° to 
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to drain the. fens, all bearing the name of Leame; as New Leame, 
Watersey Leame, and Morton’s Leame ; each of which has a muddy 
channel, the water working through a dull and slow passage.? — 

.. © Until the time of Dr. Lamb’s analysis, in 1797, observes Drv 
Middleton, in a very estimable pamphlet, which deserves the public 
attention, ‘ neither the village of Leamington Priors, nor the mineral 
springs, for which it is now so deservedly famous, were either much 
known, or much noticed.”’ ? — 

‘ « Since that time, the place has been constantly increasing ; and 
the excellent effects produced by the waters in many chronic dis- 
orders, in plethoric habits, in diseases of the skin, and in visceral 
obstructions, particularly such as have arisen from a residence in hot 
climates, or from too great indulgence in the pleasures of wine and 
the table, have stamped them with the highest value, amongst that 
class of natural medicines to which they so eminently belong. 

‘ « Instead of an insignificant village, known only to a few invalids, 
who, from the benefits they received from the waters, were contented 
to put up with any accommodation, Leamington is now become the 

.* resort of rank, elegance, and fashion ; spacious buildings are con- 
structed, both for hot and cold bathing; the public spring is inclosed 
& in a handsome stone edifice, for the accommodation of those who 
wdrink the waters; a grand, extensive, and new range of houses has 
* been erected, fit for the reception of people of the first distinction, 
and every convenience that health or sickness can require, is amply 
provided. From the anxiety of the sick, and from the eager atten- 
tion, and persevering efforts of speculative individuals, many new 
springs have been discovered ; and instead of one solitary fountain, 
there are now no less than seven ;? —and several more, since the 
above account was written.’ — 3 

The accommodations of the village of Leamington are thus 
advertised : 

‘There are few villages in the kingdom where more natural 
advantages, or, to use the far-famed word of Brown, greater capa- 
bilities of uniting their powers, are to be found than in Leamington 
and its neighbourhood. 'The new assembly-room, on a very magni- 
ficent design, including all the contingent accommodations such an 
edifice can supply, has been some time ready for the public. Alsoa 
new range of baths on a plan of great magnificence, with a pump- 
room, appropriate music-room, &c. &c. &c. not inferior to the ball 
and pump-room of the first pleasure-city in Great Britain— Bath 
may certainly be so denominated. New houses, new hotels, new 
roads, new walks, and new streets have likewise been completed.’ 

The notices of the places mentioned in the title, and of others of 
less importance, augment the interest of this publication; and if it 

, were embellished with a plan of Leamington, and other engravings, 
its value would be increased: but, though mention is made of some 
decorations of this kind, the copy which wé have inspected contains 
only the solitary view of an old church, which scarcely merited the 
distinction of having its picture drawn. A view of the village, in- 
cluding the Spa, would have been of more value. | Mo-y: 
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SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 42. Preached in the Parish Church of Tewkesbury, June 20, 
1813, for the Benefit-of the School established in that Borough, 
Ye the System of the Rev. Dr. Bell,) to co-operate with “ The 

ational Society for promoting the Education of the Poor in the 
Principles of the Established Church.”” By John Keysall, M.A. 
F.S.A. 8vo. 18. 6d. Longman and Co. : 
No rational objections can be urged against the religious education 
of the poor, and it is natural for every church to be anxious to con- 
duct this education on its own principles. Mr. Keysall neatly 


ifdisplays the singular facility with which the new plan is conducted, 


as well as the benefits which result from it, and is very solicitous that 
a national education should be conformable to the principles of the na- 
tional religion. His zeal in rescuing the children of poverty from 
the complicated evils of ignorance and guilt is manifest throughout 
this discourse, and from his allotment of the whole profits arising 


from its sale, he having himself defrayed the experice of printing, to 


the benefit of the charity in behalf of which he so ably pleads. — Mo-y- 


Art. 43. An Inquiry into the Antiquity of the Sabbath, chiefly with 
Reference to the Opinion of Dr. Paley. Preached at the Visitation 
of the-Right Rev. George Tomline, D.D. F.R.S., Lord Bishop 
of Lincoln, held at Caistor, June 29. 1812. By William Cooper, 
B.D. 8vo. 18. 6d. Rivingtons. 1814. 

The opinion of Dr. Paley, and others, (for it is not peculiar to 
him,) respecting the commencement of the Jewish Sabbath, is by 
no means invalidated by the remarks of this preacher, who does not 
appear to us to have at all succeeded in his strictures. We cannot 
detail the arguments which may be adduced in support of Dr. Paley’s 
hypothesis: but we shall briefly observe that an attentive consider- 
ation of the history relative to the Sabbath, in Exod. xvi., will in- 
duce the reader to conclude that this institution was then a novelty to 
the Israelites. The caution against gathering the manna on the 
seventh day, the surprize of the rulers on receiving the order, and 
the inattention of some of the people to it, are all indications of the 
actual commencement of the Sabbath at this period ; and it is easier 
to suppose that the Jewish historian (Gen. ii. 3.) employs a prolepsis 
in his then mention of the Sabbath, than to obviate the difliculties 
which press on the supposition that the Sabbath was kept in Paradise ; 
because, had this been the case, it would be strange that no subse- 
quent notice is taken of it through the long period of 2,500 years. 
Mr. C. would refer the institution of the Sabbath to the period of the 
creation, on account of the division of months into weeks: but how 
coulda lunar month of 28 days be more naturally divided? Again, he 
would have us believe that the fourth commandment bears marks of the 
republication of a former injunction; for he adds that ‘* Remember the 
Sabbath day,” &c. would not have been intelligible, if a Sabbath had 
not been already instituted. If (he says) the command had been whally 
new, the language of it would perhaps rather have been, “* Remember 
the seventh day to keep it holy.””—— The injunction,does in fact begin 
with mentioning the specific day which was to be kept holy, viz. the 


seventh, and then it proceeds to call it the Sabbath. As the com- 
~~ | mandment 
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mandment stands in our English Bibles, the cart is put before the 
horse. - Dr. Geddes was not aware of this error when he translated 






renders the passage, ‘* Be mindful of the seventh day, so as to kee 
it holy.”? This is as it ought to be. —The remark Rg Mr. C. (p.19. 

on the origin of the Christian Sabbath is also open to animadversion ; 
where he makes the observance of the first day of the week to have 
arisen ‘from the choice of the first preachers of the new religion, 
since the [Jewish] Sabbath, as commemorative of the creation, had 




































° whether the Latin expression is used by any classic in this sense. 
* Much gratified by the liberal praise, of which the “Gymnasium” has 
been deemed worthy by so respectable a journal as the Monthly Review, 
- Tam, Sir, 
© Greenwich, * Your most Obedient, 
roth June, 1815. * Arex. CRoMBIE.” 





Verax writes to us on the subject of the reputed death of Pichegra 
by order of Bonaparte, and calls on us for our authority in admitting, 
in one of the articles of our last Appendix, this supposed fact as true. 
We have neither authority to quote in proof of this allegation, beyond 
the current opinion of the times, nor ground for demurring to it ; nor 
can we receive the statement of an anonymous correspondent as dis« 

roving it. Verax says that he was ‘assured by a disinterested in- 
pabitant, within two doors of the house in which the General died, 
that no doubt could remain that he really perished by his own hands, 
and that the story of the Mameluke assassins sent by Napoleon was a 
gross fabrication invented soon after the transaction.’ Our Corre. 


- some influence in eliciting information on thissubject, since your journal, 
: as I observed in the shops at Ghent, Brussels, and Rouen, makes 
' regular visits to the Continent ;? and we can have no objection to 
assist in obtaining the truth on this controverted question, whichever 

way it may tend. 





or. The Aprgnnrx to the last Volume of the M.R. was published 
on the first of June, with the Number for May. 





*,* In the Rev. for May, p.17. 1.8. put only a colon after 
‘ enforced.’ — P.20. 1.1. for * however,’ r. who were the, Kc. 


of 


‘s— 


Seine. f-135; 136, 


¥? Exod. xx.: but, in the corresponding place in Deut. v., he thus 


mn lost much of its importance.’ We cannot better close this article than 
by urging the preacher to review the whole matter of his discourse. Mo y 
. ¢ CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘ ‘ ‘ To the Editor of the Monthly Review. 
¢ Str: . 
7 ‘ The expression solida mens in Horace denotes, as you observe, “ a firm 
? , Aetermination ;” and having for many years, in the course of teaching, uni- 
24) formly so rendered it, the error surprises me. The authority of Horace, 
therefore, I ought not to have quoted. I must own, indeed, that notwith- 
4 standing the opinion of Ainsworth, Morell, and some other lexicographers, 
who render “a solid judgment” by solida mens, I am somewhat doubtful, 
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spondent wishes us to print this statement, which he says may ‘have 











